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ADVANTAGE OF LITERATURE TO THE POLITICIAN 
BY CHARLES BRANDON. 


Pour literature is so general and liberal im its character, 
that the least proficiency in it entitles a man to some consid- 
eration and regard. ‘The writings and the precepts of great 
men are full of instruction that lie in darkness to those upon 
whom the light of literature does not shine. The authors of 
antiquity have left us many noble examples not only to behold 
but to imitate, and by keeping which constantly before their 
eyes, other statesmen have formed both their minds and their 
conduct. I admit that there have been many men of excel- 
lent virtue and admirable parts, who, without any learn- 
ing, and by the mere force of genius, have done honor to 
themselves and service to the state. But when to the gifts 
of nature are added the acquirements of art, then I know 
nothing more illustrious and distinguished. If we are insen- 
sible to the advantages of such studies, and look only to their 
delight, we cannot but think the employment of the ‘mind the 
nost agreeable and liberal of pursuits. Although we have 
deen unable ourselves to taste the refined pleasures of litera- 
‘ure, we cannot but admire and envy the enjoyment of them 
vy others. What, more than these, dissipate care and relieve 
tnxiety? What expands the mind and ennobles the soul, 
more than this inward fountain of profit and delight? Who 
has a keener relish for the beauties of nature and of art, who 
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is more alive to generous impulses and noble actions; who 
better prepared to be the ornament of the forum and the 
delight of the social circle; who can be more serviceable to 


his friends and to his country; whose breast is freer from vice. 


or more redolent with virtue, than his who overflows wit) 
the spirit of antiquity, who breathes the same air with Tully, 
and who is separated by time, and not by principles, from thy 
master sprits of Greece and Rome? Haec studia adolescentian 
alunt, senectutem oblectant, secundas res ornant, adversis per- 


fugium ac solatium praebent, delectant domi, non impediunt foris, 


pernoctant nobiscum, peregrinantur, rusticantur. 
it cannot be denied, that from its nature, our government 
brings into active requisition all the latent talent which its 
bosom contains. The avenues to fame and usefulness are so 
broad and so open, that no one can justly complain of mo- 
nopoly and exclusion. Perhaps greater encouragement is 
given, and greater applause bestowed upon political than 
literary eminence. But is not this right? Should not those 
who live for the present age, be rewarded by the present age’ 
ind those who live tor posterity, receive their pay trom pos- 
terity? In every country, government is the first care of the 
people. ‘The machine of government must be framed, and 
its wheels put in motion, before matters of lesser importance 
‘an receive due attention. Hence the inaccuracy of ow 
legislation, and the haste with which inexperienced youths 
are hurried into public affairs and public offices. Congress is 
the great market where most men bring their talents and their 
eloquence for sale. Congress is the sacred temple which 
stands on the top of the hill of fame, and on either side of the 
eminence, behind and before, to the right hand and to the left, 
are seen immense numbers of persons of every rank and 
grade; tew at the top, many in the middle, and more at the 
bottom; some scarcely able to hold fast to the rocks and the 
bushes, and others tumbling headlong backwards to the plain; 
some looking up with hope, and others looking down with 
fear; some advancing with caution, and others pressing for- 
ward with eagerness, and all of them presenting a scene 0! 
‘ontusion and of contrast—of extinguished reason and 0! 
excited passions, of black suspicion and green-eyed jealousy. 
ot aspiring confidence and crumbling hopes, which it is reall 
disgusting to behold, and utterly unsafe to engage in. 
| shall endeavor to show, however, that this tendency ° 
our government, apparently accompanied with the most injl- 
rious conséquences, may yet contribute to the advancement 
of literature and science. Learning has often been brought 
into contempt by the pedantry of its professors. In man} 
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nersons it seems to be something extraneous, which disfigures 
all their thoughts and clogs all the motions of their minds. 
It encumbers and weighs down their intellect, instead of giv- 
ing it force and elastic ity, and what was intended to assist, 
actually impedes their progress in sound and useful knowl- 
edge. On others, however, learning sits with better grace. 
There are some who do not feel awkward in the classic robes 
which are flung in ample folds around them. Their know!l- 
edge is so incorporated with their own minds, that it is 
—" to distinguish their acquired from their natural! 
abilities. If we will examine the causes which have secured 
present power and future fame to the statesmen and public 
ae of modern times, | think we shall find that a familiar 
iequaintance with literature and science has not been among 
the least. It enlarges the mind of the orator, and gives him 
a wider range of thought. It opens to him a bros der field for 
‘ilustration. It enables him to infuse more easily his opmions 
ato the minds of others, and to form more liberal and en! light- 
oned naxims for the government of his own conduct. No 
two men have impressed their own characters upon the con- 
stitution and government of this country, more than Mr. 
{dams and Mr. Jeflerson. And we are assured that their 
early acquirements in literature, the resources which it fur- 
nished, and the wide field it opened for analogy and illustration, 
rave them early distinction among their contemporaries, and 
prepared them to act in a bec oming manner, the great part 
which they were destined to perform on the stage of the 
revolution. 
in all popular governments, and in none more than in ours, 
eloquenc e is the most efficient instrument to secure power to 
the individual and favor with the people. Few, perhaps, are 
disposed to go as far as Cicero, in declaring that the orator 
should be thoroughly acquainted with every art and every 
science, because few, in maintaining the opmion like Tully, 
would be so fortunate as to describe themselves. It is true, 
that eloquence cannot be brought from afar—and that learning 
may toil after it, and yet seldom reachit. Butif, as the great 
masters of antiquity ‘teach us, it arises and flows from a 
knowledge of all those things. which to know singly requires 
great labor and employs numbers of it dividuals, surely he who 
makes advances in learning, is layi ing in the materials of elo- 
{uence, which a fervid genius and glowing imagination will 
Ways hold at command. Does not the cultivation of the 
memory enable the orator to recollect his ideas and avoid 
confusion in presenting his views? Does not history impart 
political w isdom, and supply him with au inexhaustible store 
| 
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of facts for analogy and comparison? Does not philosophy 


strengthen and expand his understanding? Does not poetr\ 
stock his fancy with copious images and beautiful allusions? 
Do not the mathematics improve and render accurate the 
reasoning powers? In fine, is not a tax laid upon every 
branch of human knowledge, and the vast revenues thus col- 
lected from every quarter, deposited at last in the grand 
exchequer of eloquence? What science was unknown; what 
language unstudied; what art uncultivated, and even what 
country unvisited, by Cicero, before he appeared in the forum 
and on the rostrum? Was not my lord Bolingbroke, an idle, 
profligate, and uneducated man, until political distinction 
roused his ambition and inspired him with a thirst for know!- 
edge? What man was ever more accurate and universal in 
his reading, or derived more immediate profit and eminence 
trom his learning, than my lord Carteret? Where in the whole 
course of English history, will you find a profounder scholar 
than Mr. Burke, or a better educated man than Mr. Pitt? |! 
the sciences are of a friendly and social disposition; if an 
acquaintance with one throws light upon the intricacies of 
another, then are no two branches of knowledge of such 
inutual assistance, or which flourish better in the neighborhood 
of each other, than politics and general literature. If then 
eloquence is the most certain path to political distinction; 1 
literature is the sister, or I would rather say, servant of elo- 
quence, we need not fear that learning will be neglected by 
the ambitious in this land of popular government. What 
class of persons so eager for fame, or so quick in finding out 
the way to distinction, as political men? Who understand 
their interests better or pursue them more constantly and 
more vigorously, when once understood. They will not rely 
upon artifice and public favor, when intrigue is contemptible, 
and popularity uncertain. They will not possess a real, ot 
ieign a pretended indifference to letters, when letters com- 
mand the respect, if they do not obtain the suflrages of the 
people. Like the skilful architect, who has a splendid edifice 
to rear, they will erect it upon solid foundations, and suppott 
it with massive and well proportioned columns. 

Most statesmen are ambitious to distinguish themselves by 
‘heir writings as well as their actions. sa secured tell 
porary applause, they struggle to attain lasting distinction. 
and to make their names as familiar to posterity as they have 
been to their own generation. Having passed through the 
various offices of the republic, they retire to the shades 
private life, and the same luminary, which has sometime: 
shone with refulgent heat, and sometimes been covered by 
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syvious Clouds, at last descends towards the occident with a 
steady and unbroken pace, and with all the mildness and con- 
tinung benignity of a summer’sday. ‘Tully withdrew from 
the bustle of ofhce; but from the groves of ‘Tusculum he sent 
furth dissertations, that delighted the world as much as the 
orations Which he had thundered in the forum. Burke reti- 
red trom the turmoil of business, but the philosopher at 
Beaconstield rivalled the orator in the house of commons. 
Even Mr. Fox, whose whole soul was wrapped up in poli- 
tics, and who seems to have been formed by nature exclusively 
tor public speaking, promised to the world as a historian, what 
he had already fulfilled as a debater. Few statesmen have 
been so ignorant of the influence of the pen as not to seize 
and to wield it, and this indeed may safely be affirmed, that 
they have in modern times at least been as learned as authors 
by profession. Poetry has been cultivated by the favored few; 
fiction as been pursued by men of imagination; but the solid 
and substantive parts of literature have im all ages been 
sreatly indebted to the labors of statesmen and otf orators. 
That which has occurred in past times, will occur at the 
present and in the future; that which has taken place in other 
‘ountries, will surely take place in ours. 

There is no one whose success in the pursuit of fame 
depends so much upon the opinions or rather caprices of men, 
as the politician. The slightest combination of circumstan- 
ces; the least change in the state of parties; indeed, the 
itluence of a single name, or the effect of a single calumny, 
may not only deprive him of his power, but wither his pros- 
pects, and perhaps blast his reputation forever. He is expo- 
sed to the attacks of open enemies and treacherous friends, 
and there is no passion so vile, and no prejudice so vulgar, 
that may not be artfully used against him. Many will not 
acknowledge the talents which they secretly admire, and 
detract from actions which in their hearts they approve. At 
one time elevated, and at another depressed; now the ido! 
and now the execration of the people, he sails upon waters 
that are easily troubled; and is tossed about, the sport of every 
wind and at the mercy of every wave—in storms which the 
imprudence of friends and the malice of enemies have com- 
nined to create. So truly may it be said of him, 

Incedis ne ignes 
Suppositas cineri doloso. 
But even when the dreams of hope have been realized, and 
the whispers of fancy verified, there should be some solace to 


dispel the gloom of the evening of life. When the course of 
ionors has ceased with the flow of age; when the hatred of 
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8 Bolingbroke on Exiie. 
enemies and the kindness of friends suffer a retirement from 
public affairs, it should be remembered that this retirement is 
granted, not as an indulgence to sloth and inactivity, or as an 
apology for the gratification of the passions, but as an incen- 
tive to farther usefulness, by giving to the mind new vigor, 
and fitting it for new efforts. He whose chief happiness is 
the indulgence of the appetites,and to whom the excitements 
of the world are as necessary as the air which he breathes, 
will find old age a season of uneasiness, and _ his happiness 
destroyed by passions which he has not the means or the 
power to gratify. He will find that men will observe his 
present habits, rather than be blinded by his past distinction; 
that he is left unmarked in the obscurity of the crowd, and 
that what he does, whether good or ill, soon gives way to new 
objects of regard. ‘Those only whose ease is dignified by 
study, and whose advanced years are adorned by philosophy, 
can reasonably expect that men will extend to them in old 
age, the honors which they have enjoyed in the prime of their 
lives, or that numbers will be engaged in studying their lives, 
in courting their favor, in extolling their actions, and in lis- 
tening to the dictates of wisdom as they flow from their lips. 
fe who has provided internal sources of meditation, and 
whose happiness depends upon himself and not upon others, 
so far from finding age an insupportable burthen, will rejoice 
to have changed the hot passions of active life, for the mild 
enjoyments and literary pursuits of a philosophic retreat. 
He will not be torward to proffer his services, where they will 
be sure to meet with a repulse. Having lived a president, he 
will not be ambitious to die a constable. It was thus that 
Bacon delighted that world which had already disgraced him, 
and that Raleigh turned his prison into a study. Sach were 
the feelings and such the sentiments that dignitied the retreat 
of Turgot, and brightened the declining days of Franklin. 
Cogitanti mihisaepenumero et memoria vetera repetenti, perbeati 


Suisse ili videri solent qui in optima republica, cum et honoribus 


et rerum gestarum gloria florerent, cum vitae cursum tenere 
potuerunt, ut vel in negotio sine periculo vel in otio cum digni- 
fate esse possent. 





BOLINGBROKE ON EXILE.* 


Amone the many advantages to be reaped from a study 0! 
the lives of eminent men, none is so great or so useful, as the 


* In this essay it is the aim of the author to be as unphilosophical as possibie. 
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essons of practical wisdom and the maxims of private deport- 
ment, with which it usually fills the reflecting mind. What 
knowledge can be of greater service than an acquaintance 
with the arts by which men have risen to power and fame; 
with the motives of their conduct, and the grounds of their 
principles; with the good they have done, and the evil they 
have committed; indeed, with what they have left us to imit- 
ate, and what to avoid. And as great events ditler rather in 
the occasion Which produced, than the causes which bring 
them about; as the springs of human action, and the sources 
of human distinction, vary in appearances rather than reality; 
as the moral sense of mankind is nearly the same in one age 
that it is in another, and what is estimable to-day, is likely to 
be so to-morrow, | know no safer path for the young men ot 
this republic, either to follow or to eschew, than the footsteps 
of those who have advanced or retarded, the great cause of 
public liberty and social improvement. 
~ It is well known, that on the downfall of the Oxford min- 
istry, lord Bolingbroke was attainted of high treason, and was 
obliged, or rather chose, to fly to save his head. ‘The recent 
opposition, headed by Sir Robert Walpole, thirsted for the 
blood of those who had so long stood in their way to power, 
and in the former days of England, there was but one step 
trom the cabinet to the scatlold. I will not enter ito the 
ierits of the accusation which the new ministers, flushed with 
victory, brought against their predecessors in office; nor follow 
lord Bolingbroke (at least for the present) in the various 
schemes which he formed, while in exile, for his own restora- 
tion, and the re-establishment of his party. It 1s only neces- 
sary to state, that during his retirement into France, he of 
course sought for all those consolations which philosophy 
affords. It is natural for a great mind in adversity to try to 
soften, and if possible to conceal its afflictions, and when shut 
out from the pursuits of ambition, to amuse itself with the 
pleasures of study. Pride will not allow us to own that the 
world has made us miserable, and that which others conceive 
to be evil, we try to persuade ourselves is good. Lord Boling- 
broke was little disposed to acknowledge that anything his 
enemies might do against him, could give him the least uneasi- 
less, and therefore he published, shortly after his return from 
banishment, his * Reflections on Exile,’ a little treatise, written 
very much after the style of Seneca, but at the same time 
ingenious if not original, and eloquent if not profound. 

| must, however, in opposition to his lordship, contend that 
there is in the bosom of man, an attachment to the place of 
us birth, antecedent and superior to reason. It may be 
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encouraged by education and fostered by prejudice; but stil! 
it is a part of our nature, and like all other parts of our na. 
ture, may be blunted, but can seldom be destroyed. Suppose 
that a child is taken from its mother as soon as it is born, and 
is never allowed to see her until he has grown to maturity, 
why does that child, though now a man, feel joy and attach. 
ment to its parents, the very instant it knows them? It has 
never received any good from those who brought it into the 
world, and of course no sense of gratitude or feeling of self: 
ishness can give rise to his affection. It is nothing but that 
sentiment, which, as it is implanted by the Deity, is common 
to all men, and is almost as intense as it is universal. These 
remarks apply with equal force to the love of country. It is 
not because we have received benefits, or are under any obli- 
gations to our country, that we feel an attachment to it. For 
men frequently love their country, although they have been 
oppressed by its laws and impoverished by its rulers; and 
there are few who do not prefer the land of their birth to that 
of their choice, although one may be despotic, and the other 
free. | cannot therefore but agree with the poet, from whom 
his lordship quotes a passage, not however without a sneer, 


‘Amor patria ratione valentior omni.’ 


Again, there is a difference, which his lordship either does 
not perceive, or will not acknowledge, between the man who 
leaves his country from choice, and him who is compelled to 
do so from exile. It is true that in large cities like London 
or Paris, you will see numbers from every part of the world, 
some in search of wealth, and others of fame; some in the 
pursuit of pleasure, and others in the employments of bust- 
ness. It may be true, also, that there is no nation so bar- 
barous, and no clime so inhospitable, where men do not settle 
and appear to be contented. But compulsion makes the great 
difference between him who goes of his own accord, and him 
who is obliged to do so on account of banishment. There 
are many evils which we can endure, 4nd many hardships 
which we can bear, if they are brought upon us by our own 
misconduct and misfortune, but which are intolerable whet 
inflicted by the whim or oppression of others. ‘There 1s 
something so insufferable in restraint, that we could not enjoy 
pleasure,if we were forced to pursue it. So restless isthe spilt 
of locomotion, that with our present nature, we could not be 
happy even in paradise, if we were compelled to remain with- 
in fixed limits, and yet had a curiosity, or rather a burning 
desire, to pass beyond them. There are few men that do not 
teel themselves honored when sent as ministers to torelgh 
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courts, and yet we know it is a very common punishment 
with kings, to send subjects whom they dislike, ad Fhe J on 
a foreign embassy, but really into splendid exile. It is not the 
mere change of place, but the manner and the circumstances 
under which that change takes place, that grieve us; the one 
abstractly may be pleasant; the other too irksome to be 
borne. 

His lordship, in holding that change of place is a matter of 
no moment, only proves that we can be reconciled to it. 
Examine the causes which have, since the creation of the 
world, produced the countless migrations from one country to 
another that we read of in history, and you will find that by 
far the larger number arose from necessity, than from choice. 
Sometimes driven out by force, and sometimes by the over 
population of a country; often for the sake of conquest and 
of gain, men have from time to time been induced to change 
their abode. An Englishman may spend the larger part of 
his life in the Indies, with the hope of making a fortune, and 
of returning and enjoying it at home. But would he ever 
have consented to reside in Calcutta, if he could have met 
with equal success in London? Change of place then is an 
evil, but like all other evils, can be borne by a philosophic 
mind, and even compensated by a greater good. Banishment 
does not, of itself, change the nature or destroy the virtue of 
aman; but he could have preserved both his nature and his 
virtue, and have been as happy with both at home as abroad. 
Banishment does not, of itself, deprive him of the pleasure of 
looking at the sun, the stars, and the moon, but he could have 
admired these wonders of nature in his own, as well as in a 
foreign land. So that all other things being equal, change ot 
place makes a great difference in the feelings and situation of 
aman. 

It is quite easy to pick out from the annals of past ages 
many illustrious examples of men who have borne exile with 
iortitude and honor. It is quite as easy also to point out num- 
vers who have met death itself with heroic firmness. But we 
must not judge of a general rule by the exceptions which 
may be brought against it. For to pass by thousands, it is 
hecessary to speak only of Tully. This is so glaring an in- 
stance of the misery of exile, that his lordship could not pass 
it by without notice. I will not dwell upon the lamentable 
weakness of Cicero in banishment, but will merely ask if lord 
Bolingbroke himself found exile that trifling evil, which with 
‘0 much eloquence and philosophy, he pronounces it to be? 
I will hot say that his lordship was miserable while away; but 
¢ certainly cast many a lingering look back to his native 
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England, formed many a scheme to restore himself and his 
party to their former power, and returned many a sincere 
thank to king George, when his gracious majesty gave him 
permission to return. ] am not so mean-spirited as to think 
that exile is too grievous to be borne by a man of virtue and 
philosophy ; but at the same time I cannot go so far as his 
lordship, m ascribing to virtue every thing that may spring 
from pride, and in trying to lessen that dread which a citizen 
ought to feel for any punishment of the state, however un- 
justly that punishment may sometimes be inflicted. 

There is in every man some one passion that prevails over 
the rest, and gives a tincture to the character. The Stoics 
indeed contended that a victory over one passion, was a vic- 
tory over all, but 1 think the truer doctrine is, there must be 
a conquest over all, before there is a conquest over any. 
While, therefore, a man has any passion in his bosom, which 
he has not the means to gratify, he cannot be happy in exile. 
Thus vanity was the cardinal vice of Cicero, and he could not 
therefore allow his brother to see him deprived of the ensigns 
of authority. Indeed, lord Bolingbroke says this himself, and 
assures us that we must root up, not merely one, but every 
passion, before we can derive any consolation from exile. 
This may be philosophy; but of what avail are the most inge- 
nious arguments, if brought against human nature. Change 
our nature and you change our desires, and then I may admit 
that what all men now consider as a great evil, may prove 2 
rich fountain of happiness. 

But let us descend to particulars. What if a man, some 
one may say, does lose his estate by exile? The wants oi 
nature are but few, and easily supplied. There is scarcely 
any man that is not able to get enough for animal subsistence: 
there are many who not only live, but live contented, with 
poverty; indeed, the greatest men have prepared their homely 
repasts with the same hand that led armies and conducted 
nations to empire. ‘This is all true; but habits are formed by 
practice, and not by reason or reflection. Our uneasiness 
under misfortune does not consist so much in the misery ¢! 
our present condition, as in reminiscences of our past felicity. 
The man who has been reared in poverty and want, draws 
no melancholy contrast between his former and present situa 
tion. ‘The scorn and contempt of men do not follow him in 
his obscurity, and although he might desire to fare better 10 
the world, yet he is enabled to bear what he has so long been 
accustomed to. He meets with no ingratitude from those 
whom he has cherished; nor is his friendship returned with 
indifference and neglect. It is true, that men in seeking 10’ 
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happiness, often pursue misery, and when satiated with the 
eratifications of wealth, will sigh for the contentedness of 
poverty But this is nothing more than that disposition so 
natural to men, of running from one extreme to another. 
Exiles do not grieve because they do not feed on tables as 
rich, or sleep on couches so soft, as they have been accustomed 
+o. It is the past, and not the present, which affects; it is 
she mind, and not the body, that is affected. 

But the loss of estate 1s nothing to be compared with the 
loss of friends. Man is a social being, and, as many philoso- 
»hers assure us, cannot and dare not live alone. His most 
happy hours are spent with those to whom he is attached, and 
with whom he can sympathize. A virtuous friendship is the 
offspring of a virtuous heart, and its pleasures are among the 
most refined enjoyments of life. Without doubt, if all those 
who profess to be our friends, but who really are not so, were 
stricken off from the catalogue, the number left would be 
small indeed. But still there is scarcely any man, so high or 
so low, that has not some one closely allied to him by the ties 
of friendship; whose company he may indeed master philoso- 
phy enough to dispense with for a time, and even forever, 
vut whose absence cannot fail to be a constant source o! 
regret. 

Aristotle, with whom Bolingbroke seems to agree, placed 
the summum bonum, in the joint pleasure of mind, body and 
fortune. Whether this doctrine, or those of the stoics and 
epicureans, be correct, it is foreign to our province to inquire. 
jut supposing it to be so, if exile deprives us of the pleasures 
of fortune, and many of those of the mind and body, it evi- 
dently takes away from that height of happimess which the 
philosophers hold up to us as the great object of our lives, 
aid which mankind so eagerly and so universally pursue. 
Besides, it disables us from doing the same degree of good 
which we formerly had it in our power to effect, and forces 
us to live for ourselves, instead of fitting us to live for others. 
There are men who affect to be above the opinion of the 
world, and who, wrapping themselves up in pride or philoso- 
phy, feign an indifference to the praise or censure of man- 
sind. | know that a man of virtue and moral courage will 
not deviate from his course, or have a lower opinion of him- 
self, because he is falsely accused and unjustly condemned. 
But is there any man of good sense that would rather be 
hated and despised than loved or respected? Is there any 
one who does not regret, if he is not chagrined at the sense- 
ess clamor and shameless ingratitude of men? Is there any 
one who, while a citizen, was bold to defend his country. 
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is not sorry that he is unable to save it, now that he is an 
exile? 

| suppose that lord Bolingbroke meant to say, not that exile 
was to be sought after, but that it was to be borne by a wise 
and virtuous man. Certainly! Every one must regard with 
contempt, the man who is wretched in adversity because ‘he 
was giddy in prosperity, and who is not able to tear him- 
self from past enjoyments, or reconcile himself to his present 


condition. Misfortunes do indeed fall heaviest upon those’ 


who are the least prepared for them; but still they are mis- 
fortunes to whomsoever they happen. Many fine sayings 
are recorded by different writers of great men going into exile. 
But in the first place it is very doubtful whether they were 
ever said; and in the second place, if said, whether they came 
from the heart. ‘The prevailmg passion attends us to the 
grave, and of course accompanies us into exile, and a great 
statesman or philosopher would scarcely let slip such a fine 
opportunity of displaying his indifference to the reverses of 
fortune and the concerns of men. 

In what I have said, I have taken for granted that exile was 
unmerited; if however it is just, and if to the crime is added 
the punishment, no situation can be more deplorable than that 
of the banished man. ‘The scorn and contempt of his coun- 
trymen, whom he has injured or deceived, follow him in his 
retirement. He has little consolation in looking at the past, 
and little encouragement to look forward to the future. He 
has no opportunity to soothe resentment or soften anger, by 
intercourse and communication with his friends and fellow- 
citizens. He has not the smiles of an approving conscience, 
nor can he appeal trom human tribunals, to that higher one, 
which is reserved alike for judges and for criminals. He meets 
with no respect from those among whom he is obliged to live, 
because they are aware of his character and crime, and see 
with their own eyes the condign punishment which justice 
has inflicted upon him; and thus despised in one country, and 
neglected in another, he steals unnoticed or rather marked 
witn infamy, through a long, because disgraceful life. And 
although it is looked upon as a want of philosophy, to think 
any evil sufficient to depress a man of spirit, yet he soon finds 
how much influence the opinions of the world and the appro- 
val of his own conscience have upon his happiness: tor, as si! 
James Mackintosh, and many others both betore and after him 
have said, there is no condition so high or so low—no mno- 
cence so spotless or depravity so consummate, that can place 
aman above the praise or censure of his fellow-men. It is4 
wise provision of Providence thus to have implanted this se 
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timent, this noble and not abject sentiment, in the human 
heart. It does not destroy independence, and is one of the 
main safeguards of virtue. And whatever a false philosophy 
may teach us, however much pride may steel our bosoms 
against impressions from without, and w ith whatever injustice 
the world may sometimes pronounce its fickle decisions, there 
never was a truly noble spirit that did not feel regret, though 


not perhaps chagrin, at the loss of the good opinions of 


mankind. 

As the various diseases to which flesh 1s heir to, aflect dif- 
ferent parts of the body, and are more dangerous and fatal 
when they come in a troop, than when they come singly; so 
events that atlect the mind of man, are more serious in their 
character, and more dreadful in their consequences, when 
they rush upon us in torrents, than when they fall in gentle 
and almost unperceived showers. An ambitious man may 
lose his estate; but he does not feel the loss, because by nature 
and by education, he has a contempt for riches. A. selfish 
man may lose his friends; but this is no evil to him; for his 
heart has ever been sealed to the noble sentiments of a virtu- 
ous friendship. And thus, as there are different passions in 
the breasts of different men, each man is atlected and grieved 
only as his own particuls ir passions are thwarted and depr ived 
of the means of gratification. And as all the evils of which 
we have spoken individually, fall collectively and together 
upon the banished man, it is @ perversion of terms to call 
exile and happiness the same, or even allies. Follow the 
great men of history in their forced retirement from the land 
of their birth. How many have engaged, sometimes in hon- 
orable, too frequently in base designs, to restore themselves 
and their families to their native land. How many have 
plunged into all the projects which the most boundless ambi- 
tion and the most merciless avarice could suggest—an avarice 
and an ambition which, as they have been unable to gratify in 
one country, they resolve to clut in another. How “small is 
the number of those who practise that specious philosophy, 
which it is so easy to admire, and not more difficult to dwell 
upon. 

Having said thus much of the arguments, it may not be out 
of place to make a few remarks on the style of the *‘Reflec- 
tions on Exile.’ It ranks among the first of lord Bolingbroke’s 
Writings, and on this account, and not merely because it is 
trom the pen of that distinguished author, it may be admitted 
into the select and exclusive circle of the English classics. 
Although in some parts pedantic, and pedantic too in a dis- 
play of learning that has no very great bearing upon the 
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point in view, yet it is full of that fire and eloquence which 
was so characteristic of his mind. He borrows indeed many 
fine sentences, and indeed passages, from Seneca; but still the 
Reflections are essentially his own, and in every page is seen 
that flow of bright thoughts and burning words, which render 
him. in so eminent a degree, the favorite of those who admire 
the strength and force, quite as much as the beauty of the 
English language. It does not belong to that class of his 
lordship’s produc tions, which treat of philosophy and religion, 
which he wrote after his final retirement from office, and 
which disappointed as much as they had excited public expecta- 
tion. ‘There are but one or two sentences in the essay which 
hint at those sceptical sentiments which lord Bolingbroke is 
well known to have entertained, but which he did not support 
with ability, equal to the bold confidence with which he 
advanced them. His was not a mind to advance the land- 
marks of science. He did not reflect that all knowledge, and 
especially science, is progressive; but with the spirit of one 
who has a respect for his own abilities, equalled only by the 
contempt which he has for those of all his predecessors, he 
boldly entered the fields of philosophy, and expected to accom- 
plish in a day, what thousands had failed to effect in the course 
of centuries. But science did not move at the touch of his 
wand, nor religion extend by the power of his pen. Men 
were surprised to find themselves disappointed in what they 
had so long and so fondly expected, and were stunned to see 
such sple ndid parts which the Creator designed for better pur- 
poses, so strenuously exerted against the cause of morality 
and piety. And although it is very difficult to pronounce a 
‘orrect opinion about a man, so differently regarded, both on 
account of his politics and his ‘religion, yet we may safely 
say, that he deserves to be ranked among the brilliant, rather 
than the useful; the great, rather than the ‘good. And we may 
justly apply to him in e: umnest, what Goldsmith sang of Burke 
in jest: 


‘He gave up to party what was meant for mankind.’ 





EXCERPTS—No. II. 


‘Nihil dictum, quod non dictum prius.’— Ter. 
‘There is nothing new under the sun.’—Solomon. 
Iv my first number, I proposed anattack on the vice of money 
making, wealth accumulating—and made some observations 
upon that topic. I shall follow it up by giving the opinions 0! 
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others on this subject, and comparing things as they are, by 
things as they have been; dr: aw, i I can, the consideration of 
abler heads, and cooperation of stronger pens than mine, to 
the rescue of Our manners, customs, and modes of thinking 
and acting. 

‘Riches, by constantly flowing into a city, produce inequality 
of ranks, introduce show, expensive living, luxury, and sen- 

suality: they become an idol to which all men bow the knee: 
ial being worshipped as the passport to power and to pleasure, 
they corrupt the heart, eradicate virtue, and foster vice; 
avarice and meanness unite with vanity; dissimulation and 
cunning with splendor.’-—Kames, vol. ii, 87. 

‘Lucury, a never failing concomitant of wealth, is a slow 
poison that debilitates men, the fashionable properties of sen- 
suality, avarice, cunning, and dissimul: ition, engross the mind. 
In a word, man, by constant prosperity, dege ‘nerates into a 
mean, impotent, selfish animal.’-—Kames, vol. i li, 116. 

In the time of Pyrrhus,he attempted to corrupt the Roman 
senators, but made not the slightest impression on them. 
Rome had not then been fertilized by the bounteous stream of 
Asiatic luxury, which produced such an universal corruption 
of manners, and so metamorphosed the warlike fancies of 
that pec ople, as to draw from Jugurtha the exclamation— 
‘Pity it is, that there should not be a man so opulent, as to 
purchase a people so willing to be sold.’ 

Cicero mentions an oracle of Apollo, ‘that Sparta would 
never be destroyed, but by avarice,’ and then adds, *that the 
prediction will hold good in every nation, as well as Sparta.’ 
tome and Sparta were republics—so are we. 

Demosthenes, the orator, and professed champion of Athe- 
nian independence, was not proof against Alexander’s bribes. 
The downfall of the Portuguese was no less rapid than their 
exaltation—and the passage to the Indies by the Cape of Good 
Hope, gave them unbounded power and immense wealth, and 
with them, Pandora’s gifts of indolence, efleminacy and 
sensuality; making them an easy prey to the Dutch, who 
again in their turn, lost their ene rgy in proportion to ( 1e 
increased appetite for riches; until now they never think « 
their country, unless as subservient to their. private inte i 

It grieves me to find that the desire for wealth is making 
such rapid strides in this country. Profligacy of private 
manners, and corruption m gov ernment, will | be in this coun- 
ry, as in all others, the consequences of great opulence. 

How little attachment is now discoverable in “the body of our 
people, to our excellent constitution. What value is set upon 
the opinions of our ancestors and those who framed it, (scarce 
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fifty years old!) No attachments but to private interests and 
selfish gratifications. When party distinctions of federalist 
and democrat subsisted, the people were divided; but they 
acted from principle—principle was at the bottom of the dis. 
tinction—whether the tendency of the respective administra- 
tions of the government, by these parties, tended to consoli- 
dation or not. The rule of action was new; men might 
honestly difler, as to the manner in which it would work. 
None wished to violate the sacred instrument—all were wil- 
ling to spill their blood for its defence. Experience taught 
that both parties were right, and both wrong, and for 
several years the country advanced under the amalgamation 
of the better views of either party. But now—I speak that 
which must be the sound opinion of the intelligent and moral 
part of the community—now the abolition of those party 
names, and with them their causes; and the substitution of 
other points of division of opinion; those based on personal 
considerations, having in view only personal aggrandizement; 
open the door wide to let in the flood of corruption, which 
opulence, wealth, and the subsidizing all within the reach of 
promise and performance, will generate and swell. For the 
moment, party springs from the hotbed of personal preter- 
ence—money, in all its modes of appliance, is its aliment and 
support. ‘The fruit of that stock is public corruption and 
popular debasement. 
Of the Romans it may be said, that their history has two 
periods—that of the republic, and that of the monarchy. 
During a considerable part of the first period, they were dis- 
tinguished by their genius, magnanimity, and national spirit. 
and made suitable attamments in what are the ordinary objects 
of pursuit—wealth and dominion. In the second period, they 
continued for some time to profit by the advantages which had 
been formerly gained; and while they walked in the track 
the commonwealth, or practised the arts, and retained the 
lessons which former ages had taught, still kept their posses- 
sions. ut after the springs of political life, which had been 
wound up in the republic, no longer continued to act; when 
the management of the state became the concern of a single 
person, who was thereunto advanced by corruption and 
bribery, and individual wealth and general luxury enervated 
the community ; the national character declined,and the power 
of a great empire beeame unable to preserve what a small 
republic had acquired. So says, in part, the accomplished 
Ferguson. F 
_ At the period of the gothic invasion, the state of manners, 
‘uxury, and effeminacy of the Roman people, is well described 
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by Americanus Marcellinus, a condensed account of whose 
ample description, may be found in Gibbon, in his 31st chap- 
ter. 1 will give one or two parallels: *The greatness of Rome 
was founded on the rare and almost incredible alliance of 
virtue and of fortune. Her infancy was employed in a labori- 
ous struggle against the tribes of Italy. In her youth and 
manhood, she carried her arms beyond the seas and moun- 
tains, and laurels were brought from every country of the 
clobe. Verging towards old age, the venerable city devolved 
upon the Caesars the care of her patrimony.’ ‘Her native 
splendor was degraded and sullied by her nobles, with unboun- 
ded license of vice and folly; the acquisition of knowledge 
seldom engaged their curiosity; they abhorred the fatigue of 
study—but the harmony of vocal and instrumental music was 
repeated in the palaces of Rome. Yet even these unmanly 
delicacies yielded to the more imperious passion of avarice.’ 
‘The prospect of gam would urge a gouty senator to Spoleto: 
and a wealthy childless citizen was the most powerful (as the 
most courted) of the Romans.’ ‘Sometimes these heroes 
undertake some arduous adventures. On a hot day they 
sometimes have courage to sail in their painted galleys, from 
the Lucrine lake to their superb villas on the sea coast of 
Puteoli, (some twelve or fifteen miles) and compare their expe- 
ditions to the marches of Caesar or Alexander. Yet shoulda 
fly presume to-settle on the silken folds of their gilded umbrel- 
las, or should a sunbeam penetrate through some unguarded 
and imperceptible chink, they deplore their hardships, and 
lament, in atlected language, that they were not born in the 
land of Cimmerian darkness and eternal night.’ 

What, says Sallust, who by-the-by practised many of the 
vices which he reprobates, (he may find nobilia fratrum in 
this day) speaking of these same Romans, who at our schools 
and colleges are crammed down our throats willhe-nilhe, (but 
whose examples of warning we heed not) * Mase and riches, 
the grand object of the pursuit of others, depressed and revi- 
ved those, who, without regret, had undergone toils and hard- 
ships,distresses and dangers. Firsta love of money possessed 
their minds; then a passion for power; avarice rooted out 
faith, probity, and every worthy principle; and in their stead, 
substituted insolence, inhumanity, and a mercenary spirit. 
These corruptions at first grew by degress, at last. the infec- 
tion spreading like a plague, the state was entirely changed, 
and the government, from being the most righteous and equita- 
ble, became cruel and insupportable.’ *The vice of avarice, 
as if impregnated with deadly poison, enervates both sou! 
and body; is always boundless and insatiable; nor are its 
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cravings lessened by plenty or want.’ When Tiberius was 
emperor, In the 775th year of the city, the prodigality of the 
times had risen to the highest pitch. The senate felt bound 
to interfere, and they reterred the sumptuary laws to the empe- 
ror, (who at that time was very frugal in his manners) and to 
show what was the state of things, I give an extract from his 
message to the senate: ‘If a rEForM Is intended, (that cabal- 
istic word, reform) in truth, where must it begin, and how am 
| to restore the simplicity of former times? Must I abridge 
your villas, those vast domains, where tracts of land are laid 
out for ornament? Must I retrench the number of slaves. 
so great at present, that every family seems a nation in itself? 
What shall be said of massy heaps of gold and silver? Of 
statues wrought in brass—of pictures highly finished? How 
shall we reform the taste tor dress, which according to the 
fashion, is so exquisitely nice, that the sexes are scarce dis- 
‘tinguished? How are we to deal with the articles of female 
vanity, that rage for jewels and precious trinkets, which 
drains the empire of its wealth, and sends pur money to the 
very enemies of Rome?’ What says Demosthenes of the 
state of Athens, before an assembly convened to consider of 
the most eligible methods to provide for the public exigencies, 
in which he speaks of Athens, uncorrupted, illustrious, and 
fortunate; and the same state degenerated and disgraced. 
‘'l’o Themistocles, who commanded in the sea fight at Salamis; 
to Miltiades, the general at Marathon, our ancestors erected 
no brazen statues. ‘These men were never deemed so supe- 
rior to their fellow-citizens. ‘The Athenians of those days 
never gave up their share in the honor of any noble action. 
Now you resign to ‘Timotheus, Iphicrates, or Chabrias, all your 
share in the actions at Encvra and Naxos, and heap extrava- 
gant honors on your generals. ‘To Menon, the Pharsalian, 
who with cavalry and bravery, in the war at Ejion, assisted 
against the Lacedamonians, and in earlier times, to Perdiccas, 
who tell on the barbarians in their retreat from the slaughter 
of Platwa, and completed the ruin of the king, our ancestors 
never voted the freedom of the city, persuaded that the honor 
of being a citizen of Athens, was too exalted, too illustrious, 
to be purchased by any services. But now, my countrymen, 
it is exposed to common sale: the most abandoned of man- 
kind,the slaves of slaves, are admitted to pay down the price, 
and at once obtain it.’ (They had, as we learn from a note 
to this oration, conferred the freedom of their city on two 
men, whose only pretence to merit was, ‘that their father 
had been famous for improving the art of cookery! Ihave 
never learnt whether Ude obtained the freedom of Paris.) 
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Again the severity of the orator breaks out: ‘Five and forty 
veare did our ancestors govern Greece, with general consent; 
more than two thousand talents did they collect into our 
treasury—many and noble monuments did they erect, of vic- 
tories by land and sea. The edifices they have left to us, 
their decorations of our city, of our temples, of our harbors, 
of all our public structures, are so numerous and magnificent, 
that their successors can make no addition. Yet were the 
private habitations of the men of eminence so moderate. so 
consonant to that equality, the characteristic of our constitu- 
tion, that if any of you knows the house of Themistocles, 
Cimon, Aristides, Miltiades, or any of the then illustrious 
personages, he knows, that it is not distinguished by the least 
mark of grandeur. But now, ye men of Athens, as to public 
works, the state is satisfied, if the roads be repaired, if water 
be supplied, if walls be whitened, if any trifle be provided! 
And in private life, of those who have conducted our public 
atlairs, some have built houses superior to the public edifices, 
others have purchased and improved an extent of land great- 
er than all their dreams of riches ever presented to their 
fancies. Individuals are the masters of all advantages, the 
directors of all affairs; whilst the people stand in the mean 
rank of servants and assistants; fully satisfied, if these men 
vouchsafe to grant them some small share of their abundance.’ 

What says a modern Juvenal, in hitting off the vices of his 
nation: *The first impression of a foreigner, on entering 
England, is that of the evidence of wealth—and the moral 
inquirer is struck with the respect in which wealth is held: 
money, with us, is the mightiest of deities. ‘The fable which 
is related in one of the beautiful visions of Quevedo, illustrates 
the social system of England: “The world, the flesh, and the 
devil, are all formidable personages; but ducre is a match for 
them all. The friend of money hath the better end of the 
staff.” ’ 

| might enlarge, for sheets, in quoting the opinions of others, 
ancient and modern, upon this important topic. But enough 
has been set forth, to establish the verity of the proposition; 
and it is for us to make the application, and turn to the remedy. 
[tis aremark that was made philosophically of this country, 
before the war of 1812, that from the year 1794, up to that 
time, it had been a period of increased wealth and commerce, 
and decreased honor. The meaning simply was, that in the 
thirst for wealth, the enlargement of commerce, the monopoly 
of trade, (for we had become the carriers of almost all the 
commercial world) we had submitted to imposition. England 
‘pressed our men and searched our ships; France confiscated 
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our property, and denationalized our flag. We grumbled, bu’ 
made money—and when finally, by paper blockades, and decrees 
dictated from Italy and Prussia, that *spes accrescendi’ was 
cut ofl, we concluded our national honor required satisfaction, 
We deciared war—fought well—gained reputation—created a 
debt—and remained ‘in statu quo, ante bellum,’ as to all the 
matters tor which we did fight. But the war had a good effect 
on the country. ‘The capital of the country was thrown into 
new channels, and our extensive manufactures, which render 
us independent of our former suppliers at home, and their 
competitors abroad, date thence their origin. The migration 
to, and settlement of the western states, is principally to be 
attributed to the derangement of commercial enterprise, and 
the sterility of the eastern states. It is true, we have natural 
advantages for navigation over any country im Europe, in 
our situation, the character of our coasts, our variety of 
timber for building ships, and products with which to load 
them, and we must essentially and always be a maritime 
power, and hence a very natural predisposition to the appetite 
of money making, but this may and ought to be curbed by 
education and legislation, so as to protect the country from 
violent and ruinous reverses. More of this hereafter. 
DEMOCRITUS. 





RETROSPECTIVE REVIEW. 


Nores on the settlement and Indian wars, of the western parts of Virginia 
and Pennsylvania. From the year 1763 until the year 1783, inclusive. 
Together with a view of the state of society and manners of the first set- 
> ia > deaitaaaaa country. By the Rev. Dr. Jos. Doddridge. Wellsburgh, 

a. OLA. : 

In noticing the history of the early settlers of our valley, 
for the purpose of obtaining a correct idea of their manners 
and modes of thinking, it is necessary to keep in view, not 
only the dates of the respective settlements, but the parent 
sources of the emigration. The population of the shores of the 
Ohio, was commenced at several places, by distinct classes 0! 
individuals, whose descendants still bear the impress of the 
originals from which they sprung. 

In the spring of the year 1763, a destructive and general 
war was commenced by the Indians inhabiting the count!) 
west of the mountains, upon the settlements of Pennsylvani, 
Virginia, and North Carolina. These hostilities, which were 
carried on with more vigor and unity of design, than had 
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heen usually displayed on the part of the savages, were 
attributed by the English historians, to the influence of the 
French jesuits; but may be more properly considered as hav- 
ing grown out of the treaty of peace, concluded at Paris in 
February, 1763, between England, France, Spain, and Portu- 
gal. By that treaty, Canada was ceded to Great Britain, a 
measure offensive to the Indians, not only because they pre- 
ferred the French to the British, but because the latter nation 
claimed the western country, while the former were content. 
as the Indians understood, with Canada, and Louisiana proper. 
They saw, therefore, with great alarm and jealousy, the occu- 
pation of Canada by the British, already in possession of the 
shores of the Atlantic, and were easily led to the conclusion. 
ihat a neighbor so powerful and ambitious, would soon grasp 
at the broad regions watered by the Ohio. A danger so urgent 
united the western tribes in a league against the common 
enemy, and a war was commenced along the whole line of 
frontier. extending southward from the lakes, the object of 
which was, to drive back the tide of emigration, which was 
begmning to set towards the Allegheny mountains. The 
onset was suddenly, and almost irresistible. The forts at 
Presque isle, St. Joseph, and Macinac, were taken, and those 
of Bedford, Ligonier, Niagara, Detroit, and Pitt, preserved 
with great difficuly. 

This war was ended, by a peace made by Sir William 
Johnson, in 1764, at the German Flats; and during the ten 
years immediately following, the people trom the frontiers of 
Penusylvania, Maryland, and the most northern counties of 
Virginia, meved in considerable numbers to the shores of the 
Monongahela, and to that region which is now called western 
Virginia. ‘Their strong places were at Redstone, now Browns- 
ville,fort Pitt,and Wheeling. ‘The majority of this emigration 
was from Pennsylvania, and was of Scotch Irish descent. 
They were a bold, rough people—social and convivial in their 
habits—illiterate and somewhat lawless—but imbued with a 
strong hereditary veneration for learning and religion. 

Kentucky began to be settled in 1775. The first settle- 
ments there were in the interior of the present state, at 
Boonsborough, Harrodsburgh, Lexington, &c., and from this 
nucleus, the population spread towards the Ohio, and up and 
down the shores of that river. ‘This band of pioneers came 
irom Virginia and North Carolina, and differed essentially in 
character and origin from that above mentioned. It was 
more homogeneous than the population of most other new 


countries; and has continued to this time to receive but few 


accessions trom any other than the parent states. 
Tennessee was settled chiefly from North Carolina. 
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At a period a little later, Judge Symmes came from New 
Jersey, followed by a few persons from that state, and, if we 
mistake not, a large number from Pennsylvania. General 
Putnam led a party of New Englanders to Marietta; and the 
people of Connecticut began to settle the ‘Reserve,’ which 
bears the name of their state. The pioneers already estab 
lished on the southern shore of the Ohio, and experienced in 
Indian warfare, assisted the newer settlers in the northwestern 
territory, in all their wars, and augmented their numbers by 
emigration. ; 

The American population of Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, 
and Missouri, is of still more recent origin, and has been 
received from Kentucky, Tennessee, and Ohio, as well as 
from the Atlantic states. 

These historical facts should be kept in mind by those who 
are curious in their researches in reference to the springs of 
national character. ‘The strong peculiarities, and prominent 
points of western character, are most properly sought among 
those who came first, who have lived longest under the influ- 
ences of a new country, and who have been least affected by 
the subsequent influx of emigrants from the sea-board; they 
are found best developed in western Pennsylvania, western 

Virginia, Kentucky, and ‘Tennessee—and in the more west- 
ern settlements which have been formed chiefly from these 
states; they are least observable where the population 1s most 
mixed, and are scarcely perceptible in our large commercial 
towns and cities. 

The book before us, is the production of a reverend gentle- 
man, who was reared in the wilderness, and was intimately 
acquainted with the whole subject on which he writes. His fa- 
ther came to western Virginiain 1773,during the deceptive calm 
which preceded the rupture of 1774, usually called Dunmore’s 
war. Brought up in the wilderness, the inmate of a cabin. 
Dr. Doddridge spent his whole life in the midst of those dan- 
gers and vicissitudes which make up the life of the borderer, 
and has detailed a variety of minute circumstances, which 
render his book exceedingly valuable. 

The author adverts, in an introductory chapter, to the 
feelings with which, at the age of fifty, he looks back upon 4 
life, passed wholly amid the scenes of' the wilderness, and 
embracing changes so rapid and so wonderful, as almost to 
exceed belief. His earliest recollections are of the log cabin 
the fort, the boundless wilderness, and perils of the chace. 
His infant slumbers were disturbed by the yell of the Indian. 
and the scene of his sports was a forest in which danger lay 
ambushed under so many shapes, that even the child grew 
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cunning in eluding, and self-possessed in meeting it. The 
exploits of the chace and of the border warfare formed the 
familiar gossip of the fireside. Then followed the rapid 
expansion of the settlements, and the introduction of civil 
institutions—the ingress of inhabitants, the establishment of 
counties, the building up of villages, the erection of court- 
houses and places of worship, until at last, extensive farms, 
valuable manufactories, commercial marts, and richly freighted 
vessels, occupied the places, which in the memory of the 
writer, had been solitary places and scenes of carnage. 

Some of these reminiscences are amusing enough, yet afford 
matter of serious reflection, when we recollect that the pri- 
vations described were those of thousands of the gallant men 
to whom we are indebted for the conquest of the country. 

He says, ‘some of the early settlers took the precaution to 
come over the mountains in the spring, leaving their families 
behind to raise a crop of corn, and then return and bring 
them out in the fall. ‘This I should think was the better way. 
Others, especially those whose families were small, brought 
them with them in the spring. My father took the latter 
course. His family was but small, and he brought them al! 
with him. The Indian meal which he brought over the moun- 
tains, was expended six weeks too soon, so that for that 
length of time we had to live without bread. The lean veni- 
son, and the breast of wild turkies, we were taught to call 
bread. The flesh of the bear was denominated meat. This 
artifice did not succeed very well; after living in this way for 
some time, we became sickly; the stomach seemed to be always 
empty, and tormented with a sense of hunger. I remember 
how narrowly the children watched the growth of the potato 
tops, pumpkin and squash vines, hoping from day to day to 
get something to answer in the place of bread. How deli- 
clous was the taste of the young potatoes when we got them! 
What a jubilee when we were permitted to pull the young 
com for roasting ears! Still more so, when it had acquired 
sufficient hardness to be made into jonny cakes, by the aid of a 
ngrater. We then became healthy, vigorous, and contented 
with our situation, poor as it was.’ p. 100. 

‘The furniture of the table, for several years after the set- 
lement of this country, consisted of a few pewter dishes, 
plates, and spoons, but mostly of wooden bowls, trenchers, 
and noggins. If these last were scarce, gourds and hard 
shelled squashes made up the deficiency. The iron pots, 
xnives, and forks, were brought from the east side of the 
nountains, along with salt and iron, on pack horses.’ p. 109. 

‘I well recollect the first time 1 ever saw a teacup and 
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saucer, and tasted coflee. My mother died when I was about 
six or seven years of age. My father then sent me to Mary- 
land, with a brother of my grandfather, Mr. Alexander Wells, 
to go to school.’ | 

‘At Col. Brown’s, in the mountains, at Stony creek glades, 
I for the first time saw tame geese, and by bantering a pet 
gander, I got a severe biting by his bill, and beating by his 
wings. 1 wondered very much, that birds so large and strong 
should be so much tamer than the wild turkeys; at this place, 
however, all was right, excepting the large birds which they 
called geese. The cabin and furniture was such as I had been 
accustomed to see in the backwoods, as my country was then 
called.’ 

‘At Bedford, every thing was changed. The tavern at which 
my uncle put up, was a stone house, and to make the changes 
still more complete, it was plastered in the inside, both as to 
the walls and ceiling. On going into the dining room, I was 
struck with astonishment at the appearance of the house. | 
had no idea that there was any house in the world that was 
not built of logs; but here J] looked round and could see no 
logs, and above I could see no joists; whether such a thing 
had been made by the hands of man, or had grown so of itself, 
I could not conjecture. I had not the courage to inquire any 
thing about it. When supper came on, my confusion was 
“worse confounded.” A little cup stood in a bigger one, 
with some brownish looking stuff in it, which was neither 
milk, homminy, nor broth: what to do with these little cups, 
and the little spoons belonging to them, I could not tell; but 
] was afraid to ask any thing concerning the use of them.’ 

‘It was in the time of the war, and the company were 
giving accounts of catching, whipping, and hanging tories. 
The word jail frequently occurred; this word I had never 
heard before; but I soon discovered, and was much terrified 
at its meaning, and supposed that we were in danger of the 
fate of the tories; for I thought as we had come from the 
backwoods, it was altogether likely that we must be tories 
too. For fear of being discovered, I durst not utter a single 
word. I therefore watched attentively to see what the big 
folks would do with their little cups and spoons. I imitated 
them, and found the taste of the coffee nauseous beyond any 
thing I ever had tasted in my life. I continued to drink as 
the rest of the company did, with tears streaming from my 
eyes; but when it was to end, I was at a loss to know, as the 
little cups were filled immediately after being emptied: This 
circumstance distressed me very much, as | durst not say ° 
had enough. Looking attentively at the grown persons, | saw 
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one man turn his cup bottom upwards, and put his little spoon 
across it. 1 observed that after this his cup was not filled 
again; | followed his example, and to my great satisfaction, 
the result as to my cup was the same.’ 

There is something in this anecdote very characteristic of 
the backwoods boy. All who have studied the habits of the 
people of the frontier, or indeed of any rude people, who are 
continually exposed to danger, have observed the wariness 
of the children, their independence, and their patience under 
suffering. Like the young partridge that from the moment 
of its birth practises the arts necessary to its own safety, the 
child of the woods is self-dependent from early infancy. 
Such was the case in the scene so artlessly described by our 
author, where a child of six or seven years old, drank a nau- 
seous beverage, for fear of giving offence, and imstead of 
appealing to his relative for protection, observed and watched 
for himself, until he found out the means of relief by his own 
sagacity. An Indian boy would have done the same. 

The following anecdote will be new to some of our readers: 
‘A neighbor of my father, some vears after the settlement of 
the country, had collected a small drove of cattle for the 
Baltimore market. Amongst the hands employed to drive 
them, was one who had never seen any condition of society 
but that of the woodsmen. At une of their lodging places in 


the mountain, the landlord and his hired man, in the course of 


the night, stole two of the bells belonging to the drove, and 
hid them in a piece of woods.’ 

‘The drove had not gone far in the morning before the bells 
were missed, and a detachment went back to recover them. 
The men were found reaping the field of the landlord. They 
were accused of the theft, but they denied the charge. The 
torture of sweating, according to the custom of that time, 
that is, of suspension by the arms, pinioned behind the backs, 
brought a confession. The bells were procured and hung 
round the necks of the thieves. In this condition they were 
driven on foot before the detachment until they overtook the 
drove, which by this time had gone nine miles. A halt was 
called, and a jury selected to try the culprits. They were 
condemned to receive a certain number of lashes on the bare 
back, from the hand of each drover. The man above alluded 
to was the owner of one of the bells; when it came to his 
turn to use the hickory, “now,” says he to the thief, “you 
infernal scoundrel, ll work your jacket nineteen to the dozen— 
only think what a rascally figure I should make in the streets 
of Baltimore, without a bell on my horse!”’ 

The man was in earnest; in a country where horses and 
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cattle are pastured in the range, bells are necessary to enable 
the owners to find them; to the traveler who encamps in the 
wilderness, they are indispensable, and the individual described 
had prebably never been placed im a situation in which they 
were not requisite. , 

Hunting was an important part of the employment of the 
early settlers. For some years after their emigration, the 
forest supplied them with a greater part of their subsistence; 
some families were without bread for months at a time, and it 
often happened that the first meal of the day could not be 
prepared until the hunter returned with the spoils of the 
chace. Fur and peltry were the circulating medium of the 
country; the hunter had nothing else to give in exchange for 
rifles, salt,lead,andiron. Hunting, therefore, was the employ- 
ment, rather than the sport, of the pioneers—yet it was pur- 
sued with the alacrity and sense of enjoyment which attends 
an exciting and favorite amusement. Dangerous and fatiguing 
as are its vicissitudes, those who become accustomed to the 
chace, generally retain through life their fondness for the 
rifle. 

‘The class of hunters with whom I was best acquainted, 
says our author, ‘were those whose hunting ranges were on 
the western side of the river, and at the distance of eight or 
nine miles from it. As soon as the leaves were pretty well 
down, and the weather became rainy, accompanied with light 
snows, these men, after acting the part of husbandmen, so far 
as the state of warfare permitted them to do, began to feel 
that they were hunters, and became uneasy at home. Every 
thing about them became disagreeable. ‘The house was too 
warm, the feather bed too soft, and even the good wife was 
not thought, for the time being, an agreeable companion. 
The mind of the hunter was wholly occupied with the camp 
and chace.’ 

‘I have often seen them get up early in the morning, at this 
season, walk hastily out and look anxiously to the woods, and 
snuff the autumnal winds with the highest rapture, then return 
into the house and cast a quick and attentive look at the rifle, 
which was always suspended to a joist by a couple of buck 
horns, or wooden forks. The hunting dog, understanding the 
intentions of his master, would: wag his tail, and by every 
blandishment in his power, express his readiness to accompany 
him to the woods.’ p. 124. 

A hunt usually occupied several days, and often extended 
to weeks; the hunter living in a camp, hidden in some seclu- 
ded place, to which he retired every night, and where he kept 
his store of ammunition, and other plunder. There were 
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individuals who remained for months together in the woods, 
and spent the greater part of their lives in these camps, which 
are thus described: 

‘A hunting camp, or what was called a half-faced cabin, 
was of the followmg form: the back part of it was sometimes 
a large log; at the distance of eight or ten feet from this, two 
stakes were set in the ground a tew inches apart, and at the 
distance of eight or ten feet from these, two more, to receive 
the ends of poles for the sides of the camp. ‘The whole slope 
of the roof was from the front to the back. The covering 
was made of slabs, skins, or blankets, or if in the spring of 
the year, the bark of the hickory orash tree. The front was 
left entirely open. The fire was built directly before this 
opening. ‘The cracks between the poles were filled with moss. 
Dry leaves served for a bed. It is thus that a couple of men, 
ina few hours, will construct for themselves a temporary, 
but tolerably comfortable defence against the inclemencies ot 
the weather.’ 

‘The site for the camp was selected with all the sagacity of 
the woodsmen, so as to have it sheltered by the surrounding 
hills from every wind, but more especially from those of the 
north and south.’ The author might have added, that these 
shelters were so artfully concealed, as to be seldom discovered 
except by accident. He continues: 

‘An uncle of mine, of the name of Samuel Teter, occupied 
the same camp for several years in succession. It was situa- 
ted on one of the southern branches of Cross creek. Although 
I lived many years not more than fifteen miles from the place, 
it was not till within a very few years ago, that I discovered its 
situation. It was shown me by a gentleman living in the 
neighborhood. Viewing the hills round about it, I soon dis- 
covered the sagacity of the hunter in the site of his camp. 
Not a wind could touch him; .and unless by the report of his 
gun or the sound of his ax, it would have been mere accident 
if an Indian had discovered his concealment.’ 

‘Hunting was not a mere ramble in pursuit of game, in 
which there was nothing of skill and calculation; on the con- 
trary, the hunter, before he set out in the morning, was 
informed by the state of the weather in what situation he 
might reasonably expect to meet with his game; whether on 
the bottoms, or on the sides or tops of the hills. In stormy 
weather, the deer always seek the most sheltered places, and 
the leeward sides of hills. In rainy weather, when there is not 
much wind, they keep in the open woods, on the highest ground.’ 

‘In every situation it was requisite for the hunter to ascerta'n 
the course of the wind, so as to get to leeward of ‘the game.’ 

* 
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aa 
* ' ‘As it was requisite too for the hunter to know the cardinal 
r points, he had only to observe the trees to ascertain them, 
[he bark of an aged tree is thicker and much rougher on the 
north than on the south side. ‘The same thing may be said 
of the moss.’ 

‘The whole business of the hunter consists in a series of 
stratagems. From morning tll night he was on the alert to 
gain the wind of his game, and —. them without being 
discovered. If he succeeded in killing a deer, he skinned it,. 
and hung it up out of the reach of the wolves, and immedi- 
ately resumed the chace till the close of the evening, when 
he bent his course towards his camp; when he arrived there 
he kindled up his fire, and together with his fellow-hunter, 
cooked his supper. ‘The supper finished, the adventures of 
the day furnished the tales for the evening. The spike buck, 
the two and three pronged buck, the doe, and barren doe, 
figure through their anecdotes. After hunting awhile on the 
same ground, the hunters became acquainted with nearly all 
the gangs of deer within their range, so as to know each flock 
when they saw them. Often some old buck, by means of his 
superior sagacity and watchfulness, saved his little gang from 
the hunter’s skill, by giving timely notice of his approach. 
The cunning of the hunter, and of the old buck, were staked 
against each other, and it frequently happened that at the 
conclusion of the hunting season, the old fellow was left the 
free uninjured tenant of his forest; but if his rival succeeded 
in bringing him down, the victory was followed by no small 
amount of boasting.’ 

‘Many of the hunters rested from their labors on the sab- 
bath day; some from a motive of piety; others said that 
whenever they hunted on Sunday they were sure to have bad 
luck for the remainder of the week.’ 

Among other graphic sketches, the reverend historian gives 
the following account of a wedding in the olden times. __ 

‘In the morning of the wedding day, the groom and his 
attendants assembled at the house of his father, for the pur- 
pose of reaching the mansion of his bride by noon, which was 
the usual time for celebrating the nuptials; which for certain 
must take place before dinner.’ 

‘Let the reader imagine an assemblage of people, without a 
store, tailor, or mantuamaker, within a hundred miles, and an 
assemblage of horses, without a blacksmith or saddler within 
an equal distance. The gentlemen dressed in shoepacks, 
mocasins, leather breeches, leggins, and linsey hunting-shirts, 
all homemade; the ladies in linsey petticoats, and linsey or 
linen shortgowns, coarse shoes and stockings, handkerchiefs, 
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and buckskin gloves, if any. If there were any buckles, 
rings, buttons, or ruffles, they were the relics of old times— 
family pieces from parents or grandparents. The horses were 
caparisoned with old saddles, old bridles or halters, and pack- 
saddles, with a bag or blanket thrown over them: a rope or 
string as often constituted the girth as a piece of leather.’ 

‘The march in double file was often interrupted by the 
narrowness and obstructions of our horsepaths, as they were 
called. for we had no roads; and these difficulties were often 
increased, sometimes by the good, and sometimes by the ill 
will of neighbors, by falling trees and tying grape vines across 
the way. Sometimes an ambuscade was formed by the way 
ide, and an unexpected discharge of several guns took place, 
so as to cover the wedding company with smoke. Let the 
reader imagine the scene which followed; the sudden spring 
of the horses, the shrieks of the girls, and the chivalric bustle 
of their partners to save them from falling. Sometimes, in 
spite of all that could be done to prevent it, some were thrown 
tothe ground. If a wrist, an elbow, or an ancle, happened 
to be sprained, it was tied with a handkerchief, and little 
more said or thought about it.’ 

The author describes minutely the dinner, which was ‘a 
substantial backwoods feast of beef, pork, fowls, venison, and 
bear meat, roasted and boiled, with plenty of potatoes, cab- 
bage, and other vegetables,’ —and the dancing, which consisted 
ot ‘three and four-handed reels, square sets, and jigs,’ and 
which ‘generally lasted ’till the next morning.’ 

We leave out many amusing and curious descriptions, rela- 
ting to the customs of this primitive people, to make room 
ior the following remarks, which, coming from the pen of an 
aged and respectable christian minister, are worthy of an 
attentive perusal. In a chapter on ‘civilization,’ the author 
renarks the happy change in the moral and physical condition 
of the people among whom he has spent his lite, points out 
many of the causes, and then proceeds as foilows: 

‘the ministry of the gospel has contributed no doubt 
mensely, to the happy change which has been effected in 
the state of our western society. At an early period of our 
settlements, three presbyterian clergymen, commenced their 
Clerical labors: the Rev. Joseph Smith, the Rev. John M’ Mil- 
lan, and the Rev. Mr. Bowers; the two latter of whom are 
sull living. They were pious, patient, laborious men, who 
collected their people into regular congregations, and did all 
or them that their circumstances would allow. It was no 
sparagement to them, that their first churches were the 
shady groves, and their first pulpits a kind of tent, constructed 
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of a few rough slabs, and covered with clapboards. He who 
dwelleth not, exclusively, in temples made with hands, was 
propitious to their devotions.’ 

‘From the outset, they prudently resolved to create a min- 
istry in the country,and accordingly, established little grammar 
schools at their own houses, or mm their immediate neighbor. 
hoods. ‘The course of education which they gave their pupils, 
was, indeed, not extensive; but the piety of those that entered 
into the ministry, more than made up the deficiency. They 
formed societies, most of which are now large and respecta- 
ble, and in point of education, their ministry has much 
improved.’ 

This is taken from a book published in 1824, and of course 
was not written with any view to the questions which have 
subsequently been vexed—but what a severe rebuke does it 
convey, to those who are continually railing against the 
ignorance and irreligion of the west, and are inviting colonies 
from lands supposed to be more highly enlightened in reference 
to religion. ‘The venerable pioneers of religion, did not dis- 
cover any sterility in the intellect of* the west, which rendered 
instruction less efficacious here than elsewhere, and ‘they 
prudently resolved to create a ministry in the country.’ Instead 
of inviting men from abroad, they established ¢ grammar schools 
at their own houses,’ and prepared the sons of their neighbors 
for the pulpit and the bar. ‘This is the true theory, and the 
only one under which any country can flourish. 

‘About the year 1792, an academy was established at 
Cannonsburgh, in Washington county, in the western part o: 
Pennsylvania, which was afterwards incorporated under the 
name of Jefferson college.’ . 

‘The means possessed by the society for the undertaking, 
were indeed but small; but they not only erected a tolerable 
edifice for the academy, but created a fund for the education 
of such pious young men as were desirous of entering into 
the ministry, but unable to defray the expenses of thet 
education.’ ee 

‘This institution has been remarkably successful im tts 
operations. It has produced a large number of good scholars 
in all the literary professions, and added immensely to the 
science of the country.’ 

‘Next to this, Washington college, situated in the county 
town, of the county of that name, has been the means 0! 
diffusing much of the light of science through the weste! 
country.’ 

‘Too much praise cannot be bestowed on these good mer 
who opened these fruitful sources of instruction for our mnlan! 
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sountry, at so early a period of its settlement. They have 
immensely improved the departments of theology, law, medi- 
cine, and legislation, in the western regions.’ 

‘At a later period, the methodist society began their labors 
in the western parts of Virginia and Pennsylvania; their pro- 
gress at first was slow, but their zeal and perseverance at 
jength overcame every obstacle, so that they are now one of 
the most numerous and respectable societies in this country. 
The itinerant plan of their ministry is well calculated to con- 
vey the gospel throughout a thinly scattered population. 
Accordingly, their ministry has kept pace with the extension 
of our settlements. The little cabin was scarcely built, and 
the little field fenced in, before these evangelical teachers 
made their appearance among the inhabitants, collected them 
into societies, and taught them the worship of God.’ 

‘Had it not been for the labors of these indefatigable men, 
ourcountry, as to a great extent of its settlements, would 
have been, at this day, a semi-barbarous region. How many 
thousands, and tens of thousands, of the most ignorant and 
licentious of our population, have they imstructed, and re- 
clamed from the error of their ways?) They have restored 
to society even the most worthless, and made them valuable 
and respectable as citizens, and useful in all the relations of 
life. Their numerous and zealous ministry bids fair to carry 
on the good work to any extent which our settlements and 
population may require.’ 

‘With the catholics I have but little acquaintance, but have 
every reason to believe, that in proportion to the extent of 
their flocks, they have done well. In this country, they have 
received the episcopal visitations of their bishops. In Ken- 
tucky, they have a cathedral, a college, and a bishop.’ 

‘Their clergy, with apostolic zeal, but in an unostentatious 
manner, have sought out and ministered to their scattered 
locks throughout the country; and as far as | know, with 
good success.” 

‘The societies of friends in the western country, are numer- 
ous, and their establishments in good order. Although not 
much in favor of a classical education, they are nevertheless 
in the habit of giving their people a substantial English edu- 
cation. Their habits of industry and attention to the useful 
arts and improvements, are highly honorable to themselves, 
and worthy of imitation.’ 

‘The baptists, in the state of Kentucky, took the lead in 
the ministry, and with great success. Their establishments 
are, as | am informed, at present, numerous and respectable.’ 
‘The German Lutheran and reformed churches, in our coun- 
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try,as far as I know,are doing well. The number of Lutheran 
congregations is said to be at least one hundred, that of the 
reformed it is presumed is about the same amount.’ 

He remarks that the Germans have the best churches, 
organs, and grave-yards, and adds, ‘it is a fortunate cir. 
cumstance, that those of our citizens, who labor under the 
disadvantage of speaking a foreign language, are blessed with 
a ministry so evangelical, as that of these very numerous and 
respectable societies.’ 

How different is the spirit of this truly pious writer, from 
that of the would-be patriots of the present day, who are 
continually whining about the influx of foreigners, but who 
either conceal the fact, or have not taken pains to inform 
themselves of its existence, that those who do not speak our 
language, have a ministry of their own, who modestly, but 
efficiently, attend to the great work of disseminating sound 
principles. It is refreshing to read this simple, and clear, yet 
impartial exposition of the labors of christians of different 
sects, and to know that they have respectively done their 
duty—refreshing to learn that a numerous and zealous minis- 
try were industriously employed in laying the foundations of 
education and religion, while many of those were yet unborn, 
who now are most fluent in describing the ignorance, destitu- 
tion, and moral depravity, of our country. : 





THE NIGHT BIRD. 


Nicur’s curtains are falling 
Around her wide dome, 

And mother-birds calling, 
Young wanderer’s home. 


The humblebee, singing, 
Comes out of the rose, 

And through the woods, ringing 
His curfew, he goes. 


No voice on the mountain, 
No step in the vale; 
The moon in the fountain 


Looks splendidly pale. 


Hush! hush! the dark river 
Is lifting its waves, 

On shelves where forever 
The hoarse torrent raves. 


Oh, no!—’tis the wild flowers 
Singing for morn, 

When again in fresh bowers 
Each bud shall be born. 


















Stanzas. 


Yon grove of sweet willows, 
*Tis they that complain, 

As the wind their green billows 
Sweeps over again. 


- Yet the sounds are still sweeter 
Than thus can have birth; 
: Such sounds are far meeter 


For heaven than earth. 


Say, whence are these numbers? 
Why waken they,—when 
Even sorrow hath slumbers? 
Look down in the glen. 


sw 


There’s a tree bending over 
The roar of the stream, 
Through its dark leafy cover 
Shoots one little beam: 


Look! look! the boughs sighing 
Lay open her rest; 

°Tis a bird!—is she dying? 
There’s blood on her breast. 


Know you not the wild story? 
Each night on that spray, 
In musical glory 
Lone wakes she the lay. 


ee ee ee 


*Tis her fine fond madness 
o) To sing thus forlorn; 
- And to deepen her sadness, 
She leans on a thorn! 





STANZAS. 


Tuer shadows which grow on the ridge of night, 
Or on islands that float in the pale star light, 
Are more pleasant to me 
Than the smiles that flee 
From the giant of morning, proud and free. 


These shadows are soft as a maiden’s eyes, 
Which weep for her lover when daylight dies; 
But the world is gay 
In the hot sun ray 
And misery flieth away, away! 


They are gone, the poets who once shed light 
Like noon, but pleasant as pale starlight; 
And I love to dream 
In the shadowy beam, 
Which their spirits have cast on time’s dark stream. 


The living are here—and the dead are gone; 
But their fame is alive like a changeless dawn, 
Which shall never be old, 
Nor seared, nor cold, 
But shine till the tale of the world be told. 


Alo. 
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THE FIRST REVOLUTION OF ANCIENT ROME. 


Ir too often happens that private interest prevails in public 
councils, and what pretends to be for the good of the people, 
is really for the benefit of a few individuals. Patriotism is a 
virtue so easily and so often feigned, that persons frequently 
find it very convenient to mistake their love of self for love 
of country, and struggle hard in the cause of public liberty, 
because it is identified with the advancement of private views, 
Revolutions, especially, which usually break out from the 
misrule of the few, too frequently end in the tyranny of the 
many; and instead of trembling at the rod of the despot, a 
country is cursed with the lawless reign of the populace. 
When the minds of men are unsettled, and the work of inno- 
vation is begun, no stop can be put to the spirit of reform, or 
rather of anarchy, and the most virtuous persons are hurried 
along in the common whirlwind. Then, as if to calm the 
tempest, and restore the warring elements to their wonted 
tranquility, some mighty mind, formed for troublous times, 
springs into existence, and the common herd, tired or unable 
to manage in such trying moments, submits to it the whole 
direction of the storm. But while mankind have so often 
been made the blind instruments of their own ruin, and abject 
tools for the purposes of others, they have sometimes gone 
exactly as far as it was proper to advance, and stopped at the 
very place beyond which it would have been unsafe to proceed. 
Thus we have, if I mistake not, a noble spectacle in the revo- 
lution of 1688, when the English people rose calmly in the 
might of their power, and placed the king of their choice on 
the throne of the Stuarts. We have ano less noble spectacle 
when the American colonies, in imitation, at once and defi- 
ance of the mother country, after a long and bloody revolu- 
tion, accomplished the very thing they desired, but hardly 
hoped to effect. And similar to these great events in their 
origin and end, but far distant in time, and unconnected in 
date, is the First Revolution of Ancient Rome. . 

This revolution had its origin in a love of liberty. Tarquin. 
it is well known, paved the way to the throne by the basest 
of crimes. He was neither elected by the people or confirmed 
by the senate, but pretending to a hereditary right to the crown 
(a right which had never been recognized since the building of 
the city) he cruelly put to death his own father-in-law, and 
boldly proclaimed himself king of Rome. He slew all the 
senators that had opposed his elevation, surrounded himself 
with a body guard, and having no hold on the affections of 
the people, determined to govern by fear,'since he was unable 
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to do so by kindness. He never held meetings of the senate 
in public, but decided the concerns of the people and of indi- 
viduals, according to his own will, and not according to the 
lawse He strengthened his power by treaties with foreign 
nations, and friendly alliances with foreign princes, and in 
every step which he took, his main object was to make the 
people slaves, and himself independent, or rather absolute. 
He did not scruple to put to death, not indeed openly, but by 
perfidy, citizens of other countries, and to take his enemies 
captive by fraud and treachery. At last the rape of Lucrece, 
adding private injury to public oppression, set fire to materials 
that for some time had been ready to burst into flames, and 
was the immediate occasion, but by no means the sole cause, 
of the downfall of Tarquin. And Brutus throwing aside the 
disguise of folly, which with such deep policy he had worn so 
long—and swearing himself, and calling upon the rest to swear, 
by the chaste blood of Lucretia, that they would expel the 
Tarquins, and never allow a king to reign in Rome, carried 
the dead body through the crowded streets, and roused the 
people to avenge their wrongs, as they thronged imto the 
deserted forum. 
The Romans plausibly did give consent, 
To Tarquin’s everlasting banishment. 

Such oppressions as those which I have bnefly spoken of, 
could not long be borne by a brave and generous people. 
whose chief magistrate was indeed a king, but whose consti- 
tution was comparatively free. The kings of Rome, had 
hitherto been kings in name, rather than authority; each one 
had, in some degree, and in a certain manner, been as it were 
a founder of the city, and if Brutus, through a fond but 
untimely desire of liberty, had expelled every one of them, he 
would have found the people, not only unprepared, but unwil- 
ling,to support him in his immature eflorts. But they were now 
ripe for resistance and rebellion, and needed only an active 
and zealous leader to plunge into a republic; and they were 
so fortunate to have, as I shall endeavor to show, what is 
necessary to the success and good effects of every revolution, 
honest and virtuous men ta conduct them in their first efforts 
alter freedom. And from this whole matter, there is one very 
useful and instructive lesson to be drawn, that the people 
should never give up one inch of their liberties, for the sake 
oi conciliating their rulers. For what is conferred as a favor 
may be construed as a precedent, and as the stealth of power 
lrom the many to the few, is silent and by degrees, the direst 
Wrongs and most baneful tyranny, may be the result of a 
‘light and imprudent concession. ‘Thus the people, in return 
VOL. IVe NOw Ie 4 
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Bi 
| for some favor which they had received from the senate, k 
cranted to that body the privilege of choosing the king. The a 
consequence was, that Servius Tullius was chosen without t 
the vote of the tribes, and ‘Tarquin usurped the kingdom r 
against the wishes of the people, and without the confirmation p 


of the senate. 

Brutus, it is denied by no one, was a stern and inflexible 
patriot. Roused by the injuries which his family, his friends, 
and his country, had received, he surprised every one by the 
extraordinary abilities which he so suddenly displayed, and 
which seem to have been called forth by the public and pri- 
vate wrongs which at that time fell so heavily on Rome. If m 








the recorded history of this man be true, I am inclined to rT 

think that he disguised his talents, not merely to find safety tl 

in his own insignificance, but in order to bring about sooner. au 

and more eflectually, what he always must have longed for. p 

the expulsion of ‘Tarquin, and the downfall of the monarchy. st 

After he had driven the tyrants into exile, he did not build a th 

new monarchy upon the ruins of the old; but in order to cut a 

off the ambitious dreams ot those who might aspire to kingly W 

power, and to clear himself from any suspicions which a cl 

jealousy of newly acquired liberty might cast upon him, he el 

hound the Romans by a solemn oath, that they would expel ol 

the 'Tarquins by fire, by sword, and by all the means which pi 

God had placed in their hands, and that they would never th 

allow them, or any other person, to reign at Rome. He did pi 

not take advantage of the hurry and confusion that always J 

attend a revolution, and seize to himself the power which he al 

had snatched from others. But laying the whole government ol 

at the feet of the people, he clothed himself only with that I 

authority, with which they chose to invest him. He not only ho 

condemned his own sons to death for their plots and treason: te 

against the state, but witnessed their execution with his own le 

eyes. ‘This is indeed an action which it is very difficult either at 

bi to admire or to condemn. It was not human; it was either pa 
hi i brutal or divine. The feelings of the father, either never Uh 
: struggled in his bosom, or were overcome by a stern and mn 
relentless sense of public duty. According to Livy, his Na 
Ve paternal feelings shone forth in every feature of his face. Ol 
, iy amidst this awful execution of the laws. And even Plutarch. ite 
} te who does not give so favorable an account of the transaction. as 
Hf says, that after his two sons were put to death, Brutus retired an 
vi from the crowd, to give vent to those feelings in private. ~ 
i which he could restrain no longer in public. Finally, he ca 
A | sealed by his death the principles of his life, falling, as he did. = 


at the head of the republican armies, against the banished 
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king and his powerful allies. And the mourning of the matrons 
and the whole senate and people, consummated his claims to 
the title of benefactor of his country, and founder of the 
republic. Virgil has nobly sketched his history and _ his 
praise, towards the end of the sixth book of the ASneid: 


Consulis imperium hic primus saevasque secures, 
Accipiet; natosque pater nova bella moventes, 
Ad paenam pulchra pro libertate vocabit, 
Infelix! utcunque ferent ea facta minores, 
Vincit amor patria, laudumque immensa cupido. 


Marcus Valerius, surnamed Publicola, trom his popularity 
and deference to the people, was distinguished for his elo- 
quence, moderation and dignity, and was second to neither of 
the founders of the Roman republic in their love of the people 
and devotion to public liberty. He was a senator of great 
parts, and most sterling patriotism, and by yielding the 
supremacy to Brutus, gamed the confidence of the people, 
the senate,and even the first consul himself. Having obtained 
a triumph for the victory which he gained over Tarquin, he 
was elected counsel for the second time. Neglecting to pro- 
cure the choice of a colleague, and building his house upon an 
eminence that overlooked the forum, he excited the suspicions 
of the people. Indignant that they had so soon forgotten his 
past services, and that they considered rather where he was 
than who he was, he removed the materials which he had 
prepared, from the top, and erected his house at the very 
bottom of the hill. While in oflice, he passed several laws to 
abridge the power of the consuls, and to better the condition 
of the people, and in a truce that was concluded between 
Rome and one of its neighbors, sent his own daughter as a 
hostage. From these actions, and indeed from the whole 
tenor of his life, it is evident that Publicola was what he pro- 
essed to be, a republican, and an enemy of kings. He never 
attempted to increase his power, but on the contrary was at 
pains to abridge it. He never filled his private cofiers from 
the public treasury, but on the contrary ordered the public 
inoney to be carried from his own house to the temple o. 
Saturn, and so poor was he when he died, that the expenses 
of his funeral were paid by the people. His posterity inher 
ited his talents and his fame, as well as his rank, and for ages, 
4s We may learn from Livy, not only filled the first offices, 
and passed through the highest honors of the republic, but 
uke the founder of their family, were always zealous advo- 
cates of the people and the people’s rights. 

With regard to Collatinus, the third founder of the republic, 
it lS Rot so easy to form a correct opinion. Supposing what 
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Nieburgh contends for, to be untrue, there is upon the life and 
character of Collatinus a discrepancy which it is difficult to 
reconcile. According to Livy. he was deposed before the 
conspiracy of the Aquillii and Vitellii,and merely because his 


name was Tarquin. According to Plutarch and Dionysius of 


Halicarnassus, he was banished after the conspiracy, and for 
attempting tq screen the criminals from punishment. Either 
of these accounts is probable; for in the first place, it is quite 
likely, that the people, in the wayward fickleness of their 
humor, should pretend to be frightened by names as well as 
things, and should punish a man for the sins of his family, as 
well as his own. And it is equally probable that Collatinus, 
even amidst the ensigns of authority, should preserve a feeling 
of attachment to his nephews, although they were involved 
in the consequences of treason. but supposing that either 
the one or the other account be true, there is nothing in the 
conduct of Collatinus which proves him to have been a secret 
iriend of the Tarquins, and a concealed enemy of public 
liberty. In those times of excitement, when men were in 
danger of an enemy trom without and themselves from within, 
nothing was more natural than for each man to entertain 
suspicions of his neighbor. And in the blaze of patriotism 
which followed the extinguishment of monarchy, the least 
faltering or hesitation would be viewed as a desertion of the 
popular causee And I make no doubt, that if Brutus had 
acquitted his sons, he would have been loaded with the same 
suspicions that were heaped upon Valerius for building his 
house on the top of Velia, and upon Collatinus for being 
named ‘Tarquin, and extending mercy to his unfortunate 
relatives. 

The great fault of all the revolutions that I know of, 1s, 
that they have gone too far, and have brought upon mankind 
evils as great, if not greater, than those which they overturned. 
Most nations have found a change of government but a change 
of rulers, and unable to bear those ills they have, have flown 
to ‘others that they know not of.’ It was fortunate then for 
Rome, that in the first flush of victory, her leaders did not 
rush into the arms of anarchy, and tear with a thousand 
hands, what had only been torn by one. How lawless must 
have been the character of the people, if they had been sur- 
feited with liberty, before they had ever tasted of its sweets. 
How deplorable must have been their condition, if they had 
taken upon themselves affairs to which they were unequa! 
and unaccustomed, and the government of which would soon 
have fallen into the hands of one man. Adding to public 
liberty by gradual encroachments upon royal prerogative, 








they enabled the people to bear what would otherwise have 
been too great a burthen, and to appreciate what would other- 
wise have been valueless in their eyes. ‘Thus by degrees, and 
on that very account, the more firmly, were established, the 
liberties of the Roman republic. During the course of 400 
vears, the contests between the senate and people, which in 
other countries would have been the curse and ruin of the 
state, proved at Rome a rich source of national wealth and 
national greatness. I lay it down, then, as a principle of 
sovernment, which is confirmed by experience, though denied 
by men, that it is better for a nation to obtain by degrees, 
than to grasp all at once, the rights and immunities of free- 
men. What has been so readily acquired and established, is 
built upon foundations too frail to be firm, and which must 
soon give way before the rude shocks of time, and the stormy 
contests of a republic. 

Of all the species of government of which we have any 
notion, no one can deny that an elective monarchy is the 
worst. It has not the energy, the promptness, and the decis- 
ion of a despotism; it does not possess the patriotism, the 
honest intentions, and public spirit, of a republic; it is desti- 
tute even of the wisdom and conduct of an aristocracy. 
Although Rome was so fortunate as to have able kings for 
upwards of two centuries, yet she soon found that her gov- 
ernment was neither lasting or favorable to liberty, and that 
ier rulers would not be the less oppressive because they were 
chosen by the people. We see in her history, as in the his- 
tory of every other country, that abuses pile upon abuses, 
itil it is absolutely a blessing to a nation to be purified by 
tle convulsions of a revolution. 

But to come down to particulars, let us mention some of 
the advantages which this revolution secured to the Roman 
republic, = 

In the first place, it abolished the kingly office, and placed 
iué Supreme power of the state in ive iiands of magistrates 
hosen by the people. It has ever been found, that when 
men are clothed with power for a creat length of time, they 
(not feel responsible to those who conferred it, and by their 
“WN usurpations, and the indifference of others, construe the 
ast favor and the slightest imprudences as grants of present 
power and precedents for future authority. This is true, espe- 
vully of high offices, because the greater the power, the 
‘iorter ought the term of office surely to be. When, there- 
‘orey the Romans drove out the kings, and resolved to elect 
onsuls in their place, they made an incredible improvement 
‘n the genius of their constitution, and laid the key-stone of 
4* 
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their future grandeur. Need I contend that any accession te 
public liberty is a public advantage? Does it require argument 
to prove that offices which are elective are better than those 
which are hereditary? Is it still a problem of government 
whether the people are safer in their own hands, or in the 
hands of those whose cardinal principle it is, that the best 
way of governing mankind is to grind them into the dust? 

As the consuls were chosen yearly, a field was opened for 
the ambition of those who aspired to the favor of the people, 
and the government of the state. Encouragement and re- 
wards were set before virtue and talents, and to reach the 
height of power and fame, it was only necessary to perform 
zreat actions and display great abilities. ‘The minds of men 
were not consigned to torpidity and oblivion. Timid and 
shrinking talent was brought into the broad and open field of 
competition. ‘The forum was prepared for those whose tongues 
nature had touched with persuasion, and art had _ polished 
with refinement, and the field of battle was thrown open to 
those whose souls bounded for deeds of arms and chivalry. 
Coming to the helm of affairs yearly, they brought with them 
ireshness of mind and newness of ambition. Remaining in 
‘ilice but a very short time, they were of course anxious to 
distinguish their consulate by some memorable event; and 
itthough the names of the Roman consuls now lie entombed 
in the pages of Livy, yet there were few in that long line of 
illustrious men, who did not leave some monument of their 
own greatness, and some proof of the boundless ambition and 
exhiaustless energies of the government which they so ably 
idininistered. : 

But it may be asked, what difference was there between 
the Roman monarchy and the Roman republic, when the king: 
and the consuls diflered in name rather than authority. It is 
true, that such may have been the case at first, but in a short 
time the consuls, though apparently absolute, were really 
dependent. They were elected yearly by the people, and 
could not be chosen for the second time, until ten years after 
their first term had expired. At the close of their office, they 
were obliged to defend themselves before the people, and 1! 
vuilty of any offence, received proper punishment. They 

vuld obtain no provisions for the support, and no levies for 
the pay, of the armies which they led to battle, against the 
wishes of the people, and could make no treaties, and con- 
‘lude no truces, without the consent of the senate. Indeed. 
we find in many parts of the Roman constitution, what shows 
itself in the whole of the British, that admirable balance °! 
power and of interest, which is so necessary to the healtht 
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condition and vigorous action of all political institutions. [hn 
she material world, do not the two great laws of attraction 


and repulsion keep all nature in proper harmony and action? 
Would not the planets and satellites fly from their orbits into 
the wilds of space, if either of them vielded in force to the 


other. So close is the imitation of the productions of nature 
after those of art, so muc th are the works of man formed after 


those of God, that what is beautiful and pertect in the mate- 
rial world, is often so in the moral, the mental, and the polit- 
val. It'was this revolution which laid the foundation of that 
republic, which shot forth into such mighty majesty. It was 
‘us revolution which started into existence that deep ir 
ricate policy, which always uniform, w: is steadily pursued 
om the reign of Romulus to that of the Casars, and which, 
consummate in its conception, and unrivalled in its success, 
threw open the gates to universal empire. 
The circumstances with which this revolution was attended, 
aturally inspired the people with a just horror of kings and 
ingly government. ‘To these may be traced that jealousy 
t their libe rty,and that aversion to every thing like royalty, 
stich was so prominent a feature in the Roman character, 
od so main an element of Roman greatness. Hence the 
spirit of the people in their contests with a useful, indeed, but 
aughty aristocracy. Hence the vigilance with which they 
watched, and ve ngeance with which the ‘y pursued, those who 
ned at kingly power. Hence their rigor towards Coriola- 
us, and punishment of Cassius, of Manitus, and of all who 
ent their eyes on royal authority. In every revolution, 
there are always some who retain attachment to the old state 
ot things, and the number is not small of those who prefer 
‘he glare of a monarchy to the plain simplicity of a republic. 
besides, the people are fickle, and if they do not find ever y 
mn novation an immediate change for the "better, they return 
wk in despair to their old paths, and most gener: ally visit 
with heavy punishment those who, in their opinion, have led 
Laem astray. When we remember how many tories there 
ere even in our own country during the revolution, and 
fle t upon the severe but merited fate. “of those who formed 
¢ first conspiracy against the Roman republic, we cannot 
vut perceive how admir: ibly this revolution had succeeded in 
taching the people to their new form of government, anc 
those who administered it. This attachment was not slight 
‘T transient, but deep and fixed in the bosom of the people. 
Was seen in every law which they passed, every vote which 
‘Ney gave, and every battle which they fought. Well, then, 


nay Livy swell his ‘style as he approaches : this bright era of 
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Roman history: Liberi jam hinc populi Romani res pace bello- 
que gestas, annuos magistratus, imperiaque legum potentiora 
quam hominum peragam. 
sut there is an idea that I have briefly hinted at, but which. 
perhaps, deserves still farther to be dwelt upon. If Rome 
had been free from the foundation of the city, she would 
probably have continued so for a century, or more, and would 
certainly have been a despotism before the time that she 
actually became a republic. ‘The people must have viewed 
as a trifle, what cost them such little trouble to acquire, and 
would not have regretted to lose what they had been at no 
pains to secure. In order to be precious, liberty must be 
sealed with blood and treasure; if obtained with ease, it is 
received with indifference. But when bought at the high 
price which it cost us, and which it cost Rome; when alter- 
nately gained and lost; now safe and now insecure; like the 
lover with his mistress, we are equally devout, in the first 
transports of success and the frequent anguish of defeat in 
our worship of this idol of mankind. How were the boasted 
liberties of England secured and established? By mere acci- 
dent, or fortune on one single effort?’ How long and obsti- 
nate were the quarrels, and even civil wars, between the great 
barons and the Norman kings? How violent the struggles to 
secure the great charter, and its various confirmations, the 
petition, and the bill of rights?) What time is slow to erect, 
he is slow to overturn; and a government, whose principles 
are suggested by experience, and not founded upon theory. 
cannot but be firmer and stronger than one built upon genera! 
reasoning, and sometimes, indeed, vague conjecture. But 
while Rome kept a watchful eye upon her great men, she was 
but seldom too jealous of her liberties, because she had never 
lost them. We can trace the ostracism of Athens to the 
cunning usurpations of Pisistratus, and lay it down as a prit- 
ciple, that the rigor of the people is always produced by the 
unlawful desire, or the unlawful stretch, of power. 








LA ROUGE, OR THE RED TAVERN. 


As I was traveling, many years ago, on the high road whic! 
runs along the southern bank of the river St. Lawrence, ! 
came, at a sudden turn, upon a singular old building, which @ 
once caught my attention. It was a large wooden house, 
built in the French style; and, what struck my eye * 
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something remarkable, the building itself, and all its outhouses, 
and fences, and every thing about it, were covered with red 
paint, now dingy with age. On a high wooden post before 
the door, an old weather-beaten sign—on one side of which 
were just discernible the words ¢ La Rouge, which I supposed 
to mean * The Red Tavern; and on the other, the remains of 
a punch-bowl, terribly worn away, either by hard drinking, 
or by the peltmg of so many storms—swung creaking in the 
wind. The building was evidently very old, and it was partly 
inrums. The fences about it were, some of them, blown flat 
down, and others lay, like a venerable tombstone, at an angle 
of forty-five degrees, half buried in the earth; while, here and 
there. a piece of aged wall had strewn its rubbish over the 
round, and the rank dock weeds were luxuriating among the 
moss-covered stones. The building itself, too, showed marks 
of its having been long tenantless. ‘The back part of it was 
entirely in ruins; the roof had fallen in, and through the top 
might be seen, here a shelf, and there an open closet, where 
the owls, like enough, had mansioned for years. ‘The old 
barn doors were partly open, and having sagged down into 
the ground, seemed to have stood there, looking soberly at 
each other, for many a long day. Here and there, too, an old 
window shutter had got loose from its fastenings; and, while 
its more timid mate stuck close up to the window, this stood 
out, like a London beggar, boldly into the air, displaying to 
the four winds its ragged and weather-beaten sides. 

As I stood looking at the old pile, and pondering on the 
course of time, I was suddenly reminded, by the flight of an 
owl across the road, that night was approaching, and that | 
must be on my way. Iremounted my horse, which | had left, 
in order to look about the place, and reluctantly turned away 
10 pursue my journey, determined to make inquiries at the 
irst stopping-place, about the history of the old building, the 
appearance of which had so much interested me. 

| rode on about two miles before I reached ahouse. Here 
| resolved, if I could obtain a lodging for the night, to stop, in 
the hope, that since this was comparatively in the neighbor- 
hood of the place about which I wished to inquire, I might, 
perhaps, get something of the information I desired. I had 
hardly stopped my horse before the cottage, when the door 
Was opened by an old greyheaded farmer, as he seemed, who 
cordially welcomed me, and very hospitably invited me to 
stay and spend the night—an offer which I at once accepted. 
The old man I found to be a Frenchman; but he spoke English 
very intelligibly, as did also, as I presently discovered, all his 
‘amily, which consisted of the old dame, a lady in weeds and 
buxom face, and two blooming girls. 
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It was not long before the hospitable board—amidst th» 
blushes of the youthful fair ones—was covered witha simple, 
though plentiful, repast. And when at length we were al! 
seated around it, and the old man began, in a friendly, though 
not impertinent manner, (for a Frenchman cannot be imper- 
(inent) to make inquiries concerning my journey, I determined 
to avail myself of the opening thus made, to speak of the 
Red ‘Tavern. ‘The moment I mentioned the subject, the old 
man ejaculated, ‘Jesu Maria!’ and devoutly crossed himself, 
in which motion he was immediately followed by the rest of 
the family. ‘And did you not see him?’ said the old man, as 
soon as he recovered himself, staring at me, terrifiedly, as he 
spoke. 

‘See whom?” said 1; ‘what do you mean?’ 

‘Why, de pedler of La Rouge—de man—de—de ghost wid 
de sack under de arm—de vallise?” . 

‘] saw nothing—! saw no such thing; what do you mean! 
said I. 

‘Ah! mon Dieu!—ah! grand Dieu!—Monsieur, you are 
very happy!—Jesu Maria! you are very well safe, Monsieur. 
Mon Dieu!’ 

it was some time before the old Frenchman was sufficiently 
calm to make any explanation. At last, out of a multitude ot 
shrugs and ejaculations, I collected the information, that the 
terrible being referred to, was the apparition of an old pedler, 
who had been murdered in the Red Tavern, some thirty years 
before, on account of a large sum of money which he was 
uccusitomed to carry about with him in a vallise, or portman- 
teau, under his arm; that immediately after the murder, the 
tavern was deserted by its keeper, and had been untenanted 
ever since—except by the ghost of the pedler, which, as the 
old man confidently affirmed, had been seen a hundred times, 
about dusk, entermg the front door of the tavern, with a 
vallise under its arm, just as the pedler himself did on the 
night he was murdered; and that always, as the report went, 
just as he reached the door, he would look back, and grin 
horribly; at the same time baring his bosom with his left hand. 
(for his right carried the vallise,) and pointing to the bloods 
spots, still fresh as ever, where he had been stabbed; and the' 
he believed, in fact he was quite certain, that several persons, 
at different times, had turned crazy on the spot, at the sight: 
and the old man ended with congratulating me again on lM) 
escape. 

Of this story, it was not difficult to know how much to 
credit; and though I thought it no more than polite, m retw? 
for the old man’s hospitality,to express the utmost astonishment 
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and terror, during the relation of these marvels, yet my curi- 
osity was only excited to learn more partic ulars concerning 
the murder, by whom the crime was committed, and whether 
the murderer was brought to justice. For, as it took place 
during the revolutionary war, when, it ts probable, such 
seenes often occurred in the strife on the Canada borders. the 
crime might have passed unpunished; which, upon considera- 
tion. | concluded must have been the case, since, accord- 
ing to ghost-law of time immemorial, the poor pedler- 
spirit would have gone back quietly to his grave, as svon as 
he was avenged by the death of his murderer. However, as 
| presently found, the law did not hold good in this case; for 
while. as | was assured, the aforesaid chost still haunted the 
‘onfines of the Red Tav ern, its enemy had been dead many a 
yveare This remarkable fact I could account for only in one 
i two ways: either by setting it down among exc eptions to 
seneral rules; or, on the consider ration, that m this new and 
ree country, as the laws of man have been much altered, so, 
ike Hoi ghost law may have undergone divers amend- 
tients, in order to adapt it to the greater degree of freedom, 
which seems to belong to the very soil, and therefore to the 
“raves, of our happy land: in fact, I should not wonder if 
here were in existence (what kind of existence is more than 
ican tell) a regular ghost constitution. 

But tomy story. When the old man had finished his mar- 
vellous explani ation of the cause of the agitation he had shown 
atmy mention of the Red ‘Tavern, | begsed to know if he 
Were acquainted with any partic ulars concerning the commis- 
ion of the crime, the terrible efiects of which he had just 
een describing. *Yes! yes! said he, *1 know de whole 
story. It is rather strange one. | will tell it you, Monsieur, 
li you would like to hear it. [ti is a story | know pretty well; 
i have told it good many times to travelers;’ and he looked 
at his old | helpmate for a confirmation of his last assertion. 
Sie assented, by a kind of melancholy smile, which seemed to 
say, ‘indeed I have heard that sad story often enough.’ 

one old man rose from the table, and seated himself, after 
ursty Frenchman like, offering it to me, in a large, old fash- 
aa armchair, which looked as venerable as its occupant 
Siri Monsi sieur, [ assure yom what I tell you is true; I ha d 

trom de priest himself, who knew all about it, for he buried 
\ with his own priestly hands de—de—’ and at the thought of 

he pedier, came the thought of the pedler’s ghost, and the old 

an shook again. tle went on. ‘Ou, Monsieur, you may 

epend upon it, I had the story trom the priest himself, 

A! good old father! he has been in his grave for many 
5* 
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a long year—Requiescat in pace; and he crossed himself 
devoutly. 

I shall not attempt to repeat the story in the words of my 
host; for though it was told in a manner so vividly interesting, 
as to leave all the details of it stamped perfectly on my mem- 
ory, yet | am sure, that it is beyond my power to represent to 
others the full impression which was made upon myself: | 
must, therefore, tell the tale after my own fashion; yet] trust 
that it will not appear wholly unattractive, even when ar- 
rayed in the homely garb which alone | am able to give it. 

It was during the revolutionary war, and about the time ot 
the attack on Quebec, that, one stormy winter’s night, the 
landlord of the Red Tavern was awakened by a loud knock- 
ing at the door. Compelled, in these times of danger, to be 
cautious, the landlord, before venturing to unbar the door, 
opened the window, and thrusting out his head into the storm, 
asked who was there? Answer was returned by two voices 
at once, that they were two American officers, on their way 
to join the army at Quebec; they had got benighted on the 
road, were lost in the dark, and drenched by the storm; and 
begged to be Jet in immediately to warm themselves, and get 
some refreshment. 

Now, the landlord of the Red Tavern was, like most French- 
men of that period, a great friend to the Americans, because 
he was a great enemy to the British. He no sooner heard, 
therefore, that the applicants for admission were American 
officers in distress, than he hurried down to open the door for 
them. He welcomed them in the warmest manner—pitied 
them very much—declared that he would have a fire directly— 
begged them to have a little patience, and they should have 
something to warm them outside, and in, too; all the while,in 
the interval between his condolements and _ protestations, 
blowing the fire, and piling on the wood. It was not long 
before a crackling blaze began to curl around, and climb 
between the crossed sticks, and soon a cheerful fire presented 
itself to the cold hands and wet clothes of the travelers. 
These, who had not spoken since their entrance, except bya 
short answer, now and then, to the hospitable expressions ©! 
the landlord, now seemed at length to be melted sufficient) 
to speak their gratitude; and they expressed warm thanks tor 
the kind and ready attentions of their host. 

In a short time, down came the landlady, her face a little 
awry, to be sure, as well as her cap. However, she was I 
tolerable humor, begged pardon for her dishabille, and imme- 
diately set herself about arranging the table, and prepari: 
the wherewithal to appease the hunger of her guests; and li 
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was not long before the travelers, having divested themselves 
of their wet t cloaks, and dried and w armed themselves by the 
fre, were seated round the hospitable board. 

‘Now, gentlemen,’ said the landlord, *1 will tell you that I 
am doing for you, what I would do for nobody else, not even 
if it were my old customers—and that, because you are going 
to whip those scoundrels, the British. Yes, Messieurs, | am 
sharing with you my last loat. A troop ot your soldiers 
pi assed by, this. morning, on the same destination as yourselves, 
and | gave them all, except just enough for the immediate use 
of my “family; and now, Messieurs, even that is before you, 
and you are welcome to it: oui, Messieurs, only beat the 
d——d rascals.’ 

He had hardly finished speaking, when a knock was heard 
atthe door. *Whod can it be,’ said the landlord, ‘at this time 
of the night, and such a night, too. But whoever it is, he 

cannot come in, for | have nothing for him.’ The knocking 
was repeated, and somewhat more loudly. The landlord ran 
up to the window above. ‘* Who’s there? 

‘Oh! pray, sir, let me im! | am Joines, the pedier—you 
know me, sir—Joines, the pedler. Pray let me in! Iam hun- 
sry, and almost froze by this storm. Pray open the door, sir.’ 

‘Know you? I never heard of you,’ said the landlord, who, 
though he recollected the ‘Canada pedler,’ as he was called, 
immediately, was unwilling to acknowledge his recognition, 
tor fear that he should be unable, if he did so, to turn him off. 
‘! know no such person—you have mistaken the house. But 
whoever you are, I cannot let you in; I have nothing for‘you. 


\ party of soldiers came along this morning, and carried off 


every thing.’ 

‘Oh dear! well, sir, then I can go without; only let me in 
to the fire, or I shall freeze!’ And the poor pedler begged so 
hard, that the tender-hearted landlord could not bear it. 

He shut the window, and went down to explain the state 
of the case to his guests. * Now, Messieurs, this is your affair, 
notmine. You have all before you, and it is for you to say, 
whether you will permit any one to share it with you.’ The 
officers could not resist this appeal to their generosity, and 
they told the landlord by all means to let him « come in imme- 
diately; he should share what they had, little as it was. 

‘Well, then, Messieurs, I will just give you a hint as to who 
he Is, before [let him in. He is an old pedler, who has been 
trading about the country, these twenty years. He 1s com- 
monly. called, on the borders, ‘the Canada pedler.’ He is a 
great miser, and i is said to be worth a fortune.—Yes, yes, wait 
4 moment, and you shall come in.—He always carries a 
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vallise, or portmanteau, under his arm, as you will see, which 
folks say he keeps all his money in; and I think it like enough, 
for he will never let any one come near it.’ 

Ashe finished his account of the pedler, the landlord opened 
the door. In stepped an old man, bending with the weight of 
his vears,and his head covered with grey hairs; but with a coun- 
tenance, the native firmness of which, age, instead of softening 
down, had only served to fix in deep furrows. But his lips, 
contracted, as well as compressed, showed that that firmness 
had been exercised cnly in pursuit of mean objects. Small 
sunken eyes twinkled under his grey, bushy evebrows, and 
added an expression of keenness to that of resolution, which 
the rest of his face displayed. — 

As he entered, the old man bowed low to the landlord and 
his guests, and walked quickly towards the fire, uttering 
exclamations, expressive of suflering from the cold. He wore 
no coat or cloak, and the sleet was collected on his shoulders; 
while his long beard glittered with frost. But what particu- 
larly attracted the attention of the officers, was a vailise, which 
he carried under his right arm, and which he seemed to hug 
up to his side, as he approached them. ‘The landlord offered 
to relieve him of it, but he drew back, mumbling, ‘only a few 
old clothes’—*no consequence,’ and he laid it down carefully 
by his side. 

“+After the pedler had warmed himself a short time, he 
turned his head rather wistfully towards the table, but said 
nothing. One of the officers, whose name was Edwards, 
perceiving this, invited him to seat himself at the table, 
remarking that their fare was somewhat scanty, to be sure, 
but he should be welcome to his share of it. The old man, 
with a great many thanks and protestations, accepted the 
offer; and taking up the vallise, he took a seat at the table, 
and laid his burthen down by his side, as before. 

‘You seem to be very careful of that bundle, sir,’ said 
Benton, the other officer; *it must contain something valuable. 

‘Valuable! oh! nothing, nothing, indeed, sir, your honor— 
only a few old clothes—didn’t want it in the way, that’s all, 
your honor, that’s all—nothing in the world! ha! ha!’—and 
while he laughed, the old wretch turned pale with fear and 
falsehood. 

When they had ended their repast, or rather, when every 
thing eatable was consumed, the pedler turned to the landlord, 
and asked if there was any old hole in which he could put 
such a poor body as himself in, to sleep; he could not afford 
to pay for a handsome lodging; he would be content with a 
corner any where, just so that he might catch a little sleep; 
he should have to be off before light in the morning.’ 
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The landlord replied, that if he could not afford to pay like 
other folks, he must not expect very good acc ommodations. 
But—*Oh! no!’ interrupted the pedler, *I don’t want ’em, | 
don’t want ’em; how can a poor body, like me, afford to pay 
for any such things. Here, let me just lay myself down by 
the ashes here, that will do for me very well—shall I, sir? 
shall ]?--that will not give you any trouble ;’ and the landlord 
assenting, he muttered to himself, as he turned away to lie 
down. ‘the less trouble, the less pay! I know that well e ‘nough.? 
Before settling himself to sleep, ‘the pedler was obse rved to 
tie up his vallise carefully in a handkerchief, which he then 
fastened round his neck, at the same time, as he lay down, 
using it fora pillow; so that it would be impossible to take it 
away Without w aking him. Again he was heard to mutter, 
ashe settled himself dow n, ‘hard enough, to be sure, but it’s 
better than if it was softer—ah! ah!’ and the miser muttered 
and sighed himself to sleep. 

In a short time, the officers expressing their desire to follow 
the pedler’s example, the landlord conducted them into difler- 
ent apartments, on the same floor with the dining hall, and on 
opposite sides of it; and bidding them a * good night, ‘he reti- 
red to his own chamber above. 

| have said that the names of the officers were Edwards 
and Benton. ‘The characters of the two young men were 
very diferent. Edwards was a wild, dissipated, and, by some 
considered, an unprincipled youth; yet capable, at times, of 
generous actions, as wanton and excessive as his follies. He 
was one whose prodigality often drove him into acts of mean- 
ness; who, from the constant habit of longing for money, 
wherewith to pay the debts incurred by his extravagance, and, 
therefore, of striving to get it by all possible means, was 
sradually learning to regard money as the great blessing of 
if, and to think almost any course allowable, by whic h it 
might be obtained. It is thus, I believe, that the youthful 
prodigal becomes the aged miser. 

Benton was of a very different character. He was the son 

ol a sea captain; and his mother having died while he was 

very young, his education had been entirely neglected, and 

indeed worse than neglected. For being necessarily thrown, 

while his father was abroad, into the hi inds of stra ingers, and 

| bandied about from one to another, his temper, naturally jeal- 
us and surly, was not only deprived of the softening and 
warming influences of domestic affection, but fuel was con- 

| stantly furnished to its native violence and irritability, through 
the rough and unkind treatment, which, on account of those 
very defects of temper, he generally met with. Thus had 
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Benton grown up, pitied by a few, as unfortunate, feared by 
others, as dangerous, but avoided by all, as, at least, disa- 
greeable. 

~ At the breaking out of the revolutionary war, he determined, 
for various reasons, to join the army of his countrymen: one 
of which motives was, the natural desire of giving stirring 
employment to a vigorous and fearless spirit; and another, a 
hatred of the British, from several individuals of which nation, 
and some of them officers, he had suffered in his youth, very 
harsh treatment. The motives of Edwards for enlisting in 

“7 ° 5 

the army, were of a different sort. The desire of obtaining 
distinction was, probably, no weak consideration in his mind: 
but stronger than that, or any other motive, was the hope of 
freeing himself from the assaults of his importunate creditors. 
The two young men were natives of the same village; of 
which also the father of Edwards was the clergyman; and as 
they were setting out about the same time for the army before 
(Quebec, they resolved to travel together. 

I have made this digression, as somewhat necessary to a 
just conception of what remains to be told. Let me now 
resume the thread of my narrative. 

Edwards found himself unable to sleep. The figure of the 
old pedler was before his imagination the moment he began 
to drowse, and called him back to wakefulness. ‘The old 
wretch,’ said he to himself, ‘oh! if I had but what he is sleep- 
ing upon, how much I could do with it.’ And then he thought 
upon his debts, and difficulties, and troubles, till he was almost 
beside himself. ‘I must, I must clear myself, somehow or 
other, he muttered, and then a thought suddenly darted into 
his mind. He sprung up, but presently he fell back again. 
‘What! rob? CanIrob? Am I going to be a robber, a thief! 
and he deliberated. ‘But, no! no!’—and as he spoke, he 
sprung up again—in such a case as this! what harm will it do! 
He deserves it, the old villain! I dare say he has gained most 
of it by robbery, or cheating, (which is the same thing) him- 
self. No!—I’m sure—in this case—'tis not like robbery—how 
much I could do with it! and of what use is it to him? He 
will never use it! and when he dies, like enough he’ll bury it— 
I’ll have it—I will have it!’ and he sprung to his feet. But 
stay! I shall have to fly; I must get ready to be off—I wonder 
where he put the horses! No! it is not robbery! it can’t be 
called robbery! it is a God-send! it is no more than picking 
up money in the road—he’ll never use it!’ ‘ 

In this way did the young man strive to stifle thought, tl 
he found himself dressed and ready for action. He softly 
opened the door of his chamber, and looked into the hall. It 
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was no longer filled with darkness. The storm had passed 
of, and now the full, cold moon was pouring down its light 
through the windows upon the floor. 

He started at the unexpected sight: it seemed to him that 
the eye of angry Heaven was looking down in that cold, 
steady light. But he steeled his heart and looked around. 
Every object was distinctly visible. There stood the table, 
the vacant chairs; and there, beyond them, lay the pedler, his 
crey head whitened by the moonlight, which came down full 
upon it, while the rest of his body was in shade. There, too, 
was the vallise, which, while it supported the head of the 
pedler, was at the same time clutched by both his hands. 

The robber approached him stealthily. He looked down 
at the vallise, to see how it was secured. He touched it to 
see if it was held firmly: the hands of the pedler were 
instantly, and as it seemed, instinctively compressed around it. 
He stirred too in his sleep, and muttered. ‘The robber started 
back. But he recovered himself: *he was only talking in his 
sleep—all is sfill now—let me try again.’ Again he pushed 
the vallise gently: again the pedler moved and clasped his 
treasure closer than before. Yet he did not wake: he only 
turned a little, and was quiet again. ‘I cannot do it—it can- 
not be done!’ exclaimed Edwards to himself.—‘*I must have 
it! I will have it—I’ll kill him,’ he cried; and he looked 
around for some weapon. A knife lay upon the supper-table. 
He banished thought, he seized it,he stooped down—just then 
he heard a lateh move behind him: he started back and look- 
ed round: great God! what was that?’ He stood, trembling, 
a moment to listen; while the knife hung loose in his hand:— 
‘it was the wind!’ He stood but a moment; but that moment 
was precious: it gave him opportunity for reflection. ‘Good 
God! what am I doing! what am I going to do!—murder?— 
what!—I?—murder?—oh! my mother! my mother in heaven! 
is this your child?—away—away—away!’ He threw down 
the knife—he rushed to his chamber—he fell upon his knees, 
and thanked God that he had been saved from blood-guilti- 
ness—from murder—“ Thou shalt not kill”—oh! God!—oh! 
my mother! my sainted mother!’ and the remembrance of his 
plous mother’s prayers and teachings, when he was a child, 
entirely overcame him. He threw himself upon his bed in an 
ecstacy of remorse, and there poured out tears, copious tears 
of contrition, mingled with melting thanks to heaven for his 
deliverance, 

Presently, the door of the room was opened, and the pedler, 
who had been awakened by the noise which Edwards’ violent 
movements had made, staggered in. * Who’s here? is any 
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one here?” The light was reflected into the apartment. ‘Af! 
it’s your honor? are you ill, sir? I thought I heard a noise this 
way, your honor, and | didn’ t know but, perhaps, somebody 
wanted help.’ 

The sight of that man living and speaking, and in tones of 
kindness "tes whom, unconscious of his danger, a moment 
before he had been about to deprive of life; and who, if he 
id succeeded in his attempt, would, at that moment, have 
been lying there, a bleeding corpse—the sight of that man 
standing before him, and offering him his aid to relieve him 
from what he supposed a slight ‘illness, whom, just now, he 
was going to stab to the heart—awakened anew the pangs of 
remorse, “mingled with ardent feelings of gratitude; and he 
could only exclaim ‘thank God! thank God! oh! my mother! 
my mother in heaven above, for give, forgive your son—thank 
God! th nk God" 

‘Dear sir! dear sir! pray, what is the matter? what is the 
matter? what is it in mercy, your honor’s done, so bad? 
exclaimed the astonished pedler. 

‘Oh! nothing! nothing! lam not very well—pray leave me, 
leave me! youcan do nothing for me—I am much obliged to 
you—pray ‘leave me!” 

‘Oh! certainly! certainly! your honor! I didn’t mean to be 
impertinent—I did’nt know but you might want some help. 
I'm sure, it is nothing to do with me. Good night! your 
honor! | hope your honor ’ll find yourself better in’ the 
morning.’ 

So saying, the pedler shut the door; and presently after 
Edwards heard him settling himself down again to sleep; and 
soon all was still. Long, long did the young officer lie upon 
his bed, dwelling on the ‘recollection of ‘what had passed, and 
weeping, as he “reflected, tears, burning tears of anguish, at 
the thought of what hie vicious habits had rendered him 
capable. From that moment, he resolved a thorough refor- 
mation; and I doubt not that, had he lived, his resolution 
would have been carried into full execution. But alas! not 
many more days upon the earth were to be his. A guilty 
ac tion, however slight, and however much repented of, gene- 
rally pays, in this world at least, its penalty. 

At length, thought yielded to the demands of exhausted 
ni iture, and slumber stole over him—slumber, but not rest. 

susy dreams—that wild night- thinking—succeeded reasonable 
thought, and went beyond it. Again he sat at the table— 
again a knock is heard—he opens the door— what do you 
want? 
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‘Food and lodging, and some fire to warm me—I'm a’most 
froze. 

‘What's that under your arm? 

‘Nothing! nothing! your honor, only a tew old clothes.’ 

‘Villain! it’s money! give it me—wont you!—then take 
shat—and that—oh! what have I done! | have murdered him 
—oh! don’t. don’t die'!—old man, don’t die!—good old man. 
| didn’t mean to hurt you!—Oh God! he’s dead! how pale he 
is! how still! oh! God! lam a murderer! oh! oh! oh!—and 
in the violence of his emotion he awoke and sprung up. *Oh! 
horrible! have I done it? have I?” 

In this bewildered, half-awakened state, he rushed to the 
door to see if his dream was true—he opened it. The grey 
dawn was just breaking, and mingled with the fading moon- 
light, gave to everything in the room a misty, uncertain 
look. There was a dark body, not before the fireplace, 
where the pedler had lain down, but at some distance from it. 
Ile went towards it—*Oh God! great God! it’s true!—lI have 
murdered him!—oh! oh! oh!—and his shriek rang throngh 
the house. Down thundered the landlord. *What’s the mat- 
ter here? what’s the matter? Is any body hurt?—Oh! ah! 
Mon Dieu!—Near the door, and far trom the spot where he 
had lain, lay the vedler, flat upon his back, his breast covered 
with blood, and his hands stretched above his head, as if he 
had been dragged along by something held between them. A 
little way from the body lay a bloody knife, the very one 
Which the miserable Edwards had taken from the table. 

‘There! look there! what think you of that, landlord? 
Who do you suppose did that bloody thing? Do you think I 
did that? I didn’t do that—don’t say I did that—I'll tell you 
something—but you must not mention it to any body:—I almost 
did it—yes! | know I thought of it!—~Do you see that knite 
there? well! I had that knife in my hand—but, hark ye! mind 
—I didn’t kill that man there—l did not—I did not—let me 
see—did | now? did 1? did 1?—no! no! no! I’m sure I didn’t 
doit—I’m sure of it—do you hear me, landlord?—What’s the 
matter? don’t you believe me? | tell youl didn’t do it! no! J 
did not,indeed.—Now, I'll tell you just what I did, and I re- 
collect it as well as you do.—Here! look here! I came out of 
my chamber here, d’ye see—there, | can almost see my tracks 
—can’t I—well, never mind!—There I walked right up just 
here—it wa’n’t out there! (somebody has moved the old 
mant) ‘The moon was shining bright, much brighter than it 
does now, right down upon his head—what makes you look 
80, landlord? it’s not much of any thing that I did—I tell you, 
1 didn’t kill that old man there! Oh! no!—Ok! how pale he 
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looked, after he was dead!—how still he was! but I told him 


not to die!—Oh, no! I didn’t kill him! no! no!—I thought of 


it, | know—I was going to—but I recollect all about it—] 
know how I mi inaged it, well enough. You see, I came just 
here, (it wa’n’t out there) and I took hold of his bundle—you 
see, he had a bundle—don’t you remember he had a bundle? 
He said it was old clothes, and | told him he was a villain!— 
it wa’n’t old clothes—it was no such thing—TI'll tell you what 
it was—but you mustn’t tell that either—it was guineas, gold 
cuineas—I know it—I’m sure of it! Well, what was I s say- 
ing 2—cuine: as—bundle—bundle—I don’t know, what was it? 
let me see—bundle—bundle—landlord, this thing has made me 
almost crazy—oh! | know—wasn’t it imo !_oh! I remember 
now—l’ve a fine memory, landlord, always had—lI recollect 
now—you see, | took hold of his bundle—but it was no use— 
the old man clung to his gumeas—don’t you say any thing 
about their being guineas, do you hear 2—that wouldn’t do— 
well—well—ah!—yes! he held the bundle fast. Well, then, 
| took that knife there—that’s the same knife, I believe; it 
was just like that—I took that knife off the table, and was 
ust going to kill him, when—oh! oh! I know who did it—that 
Benton—Benton—Benton!—ah! ha! [knew] didn’t kill himn— 
[knew I did’nt—didn’t I tell you so, landlord? ah, ha! I’m 
safe! I’m sate!—ha! ha! ha’—and overwhelmed with ten 
thousand emotions, in addition to what he had already suf- 
fered, it was too much for nature to bear; and the miserable 
lunatic fell senseless on the floor. 

The landlord called loudly for assistance, and immediately 
ran to the chamber of Benton, to see if the suspicion, which 
had flashed on the mind of Edwards, as soon as he rec ollected 
the sound of the late -h, were just. The door was fastened; 
and on no answer’s being returned to his call, the landlord 
forced it. No one was there; but the window was open, and 
there were foot-prints on the ground beneath. The landlord 
next hastened to the stable; one of the horses was gone. 
The proof was sufficient, and measures were immediately 
taken to pursue the murderer. 

The rest of the sad story is soon told. The unhappy 
Edwards was seized with a brain-fever, which in a few dayé 
put an end to his life. Benton was taken, and brought to 
trial. At first he seemed determined to deny every thing, and 
defend himself to the utmost; but when he ‘heard the account 
of poor Edwards’ suffering and death, he seemed to be deeply 
touched, and soon after confessed all. He declared that he 


had resolved, on retiring to his chamber, to obtain the pedler’s 
valise, which, he doubted not, contained: a large sum of money; 
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t all risks; that while he lay waiting till all should be asleep, 
heard a voice in the h: ll; and opening his door carefully, 
he saw a person, whom he immediately recognized to be 
Edwards, moving about the pedler, evidently with the same 
intentions Which had filled his own mind; that while he was 
watching to see the result, he, by accident, touched the latch, 
the noise of which, he saw, immediately caused Edwards to 
retreat; he observed the scene that followed, and judged, 
from what he heard, that Edwards would not make a second 

attempt; he the refore waited till all was again quiet, when he 
sallied out, to effect his object, which he was able to do, only 
by committing murder. Such was the confession of the har- 
dened Benton. He showed no signs of remorse, or of griet, 
except on account of the fate of “the companion of his boy- 
hood. He was condemned and executed. Thus ends this 
tale of crime and suflering.* 

* » * * * * 


It was late in the night, before the old Frenchman concluded 
his relation of the story T have been repeating. On wishing 
me a good night, he cordi: uly invited me to stay a few days at 
his house. The truth was, as | suspected, that it was a long 
while since the old man had met with so good a listener, and 
he was quite unwilling to lose me immedia utely. 1 consented 
to stay one day; for < wished to have an opportunity of exam- 
ining the old tavern more particularly, now that I had heard 
these interesting details concerning it. 

Accordingly, ‘the next ev ening, about dusk, at which time | 
understood that the pedler was commonly wont (with a sec- 
ond and flagrant violation of ancient ghost-usages) to appear, 
I set out for the tavern; taking care, however, not to mention 
it to the family, who would have been, doubtless, terribly 
trightened for me, had they known whither I was going. | 
went in high hopes of meeting the old pedler himself, and 
hearing his story from his own ghostly lips; but it is probable 
that the poor chost had, somehow or “other, got belated that 
night, for I could see nothing of him. However, I spent some 
time in examining, by the sombre twilight, the interior of the 
building, which I found to correspond “exactly with the des- 
cription of it, in the old man’s story. 

The next day, 1 bade my kind host a friendly adieu, and set 
iorward on my journey. But it will be long before I forget 

the old Frenchman, or his story of the pedler of La Rouge. 
0. 
*This tale is believed to be founded on fact. 

















































































TO OUR READERS. 


Ix the offer which we made, for the best Tale, Essay, and 
Poem, to be oflered previous to the Ist day of June, 1835, it 
was specified, that neither of the premiums would be awarded 
unless three pieces should be otlered in competition. We 
regret to say, that three pieces, of suilicient merit to be admis. 
sible into our pages, under any circumstances, have not been 


ofiered. The time is therefore extended to the 1st day of 


September. 

We hope, for the honor of the country, in which there are 
so many good writers, that these premiums will not be allowed 
to be taken by any but compositions of a superior order. We 
shall not permit them to be awarded at all, unless such a com- 
petition shall be presented as will be creditable to the litera- 
ture of the west. 

Some of the articles offered for the prizes, have been written 
by youths, who modestly assure us that these are first attempts, 

nd beg us to correct any deficiencies of spelling, grammar, 
style, and such small matters. We are disposed to encourage 
he aspirations of ingenious young gentlemen, and to do all 
we can to foster native talent; but we must say, that we have 
no ambition to be the judge of the first fruits of precocious 
genius. A proper degree of self-respect, would suggest to 
such writers, the propriety of making repeated experiments 
of their skill in composition, before they ventured to submit a 
piece, in competition with the essays of tried writers. But 
especially should they reflect upon the incredible arrogance, 
of sending compositions to an editor, accompanied by an 
assurance that ‘this is a first sketch—the writer has not had 
time to copy or correct it’—*‘ this is a hasty composition, which 
| have hardly had time to read over’—or similar excuses. 
We get such every day, and have had several articles offered 
for the premiums, accompanied by remarks of this character. 
The person must think his ideas are very valuable, indeed, 
who imagines that we will publish them in the crude and indi- 
gested shape, admitted by such an apology. 

We desire to receive, for the premiums, and on all occa- 
sions, only accurate, and well finished articles—fairly and 
intelligibly copied. Nor are we satisfied with articles that are 
correctly spelt, and grammatically arranged. We hope ou 
contributors will aim at beauty, purity, and elevation ot style, 
and endeavor to render their offerings above mediocrity- 

The next number of the Magazine, will be made up, In oul 
absence, under the superintendence of a friend, to whose 
elegant pen, and classic taste, we have been indebted for much 
valuable assistance. 


——e! 











CRITICAL NOTICES. 


Tue CincrinnaT! Mirror anp Curonicie; devoted to literature and science. 
Conducted by Wittiam D. Gattacuer, Tomas H. Sureve, and James H. 
Perxixs. Number 33. 

Ir is rather a violent descent to come down from the editors of newspapers, 

‘the conductors of the small affair whose title we have given, and we only 
so, fur the purpose of abating a nuisance. The smallest insect may make 
‘self troublesome, and therefore, the little bugs must be attended to, as well 
sthe big ones. ‘The editors of the Mirror and Chronicle have come to the 

conclusion, that some notice from us is necessary to their reputation, and are 

so ambitious of attracting our regard, that rather than be passed by with total 
adifference, they will doubtless be thankful for any notice that we may pay 
them, like the peasant in the farce, who sang joyously 
‘The prince, he did me the honor to say, 
You dirty dog, get out of my way.’ 
In addition to this lust for notoriety, which has kept them buzzing about our 
cars for more than a year past, they have recently become piqued at an 
nagined offence on our part, which has given venom to their stings, and an 
mwonted activity to their attacks. We have determined, therefore, to stick 
them on a pin, and applying our best microscope, examine into the minute 
struggles, and miniature agonies, of this delicate little trio. 
Some few months ago, Mr. Gallagher—who is Mirror No. 1—sent us a little 
wm, of his own spinning, called Erato, or some such thing, which we of 
itse were expected to criticise. Being somewhat indisposed to the task of 
straining our eyes,in searching out the minute filaments of poetry, that 
mtght peradventure be interwoven in the slender thread, we handed it over to 
iirend, who is famous for his benevolence towards the interior tribes of the 
ual creation, with a request, that it he could find in it a sensible idea, or 
etic thought, grammatically expressed, he would gratify the aushor by 
noticing the same in terms of commendation. Our friend, who is quite an 
amateur in such matters, having moistened the end of his finger, between his 
ps, took up the little thing on the tip thereof, as one would lift an atom ot 
sand, and having gazed on it for a moment, deposited it carefully in the case 
‘ lus watch, behind the watch paper, promising to examine it at his leisure. 


Was true to his promise, and soon after handed us a critique expressed in 
1 laudatory phrase, as if published, would have caused the poet to 
‘pread his gauzy wings, and float whole hours in joyous ecstasy, upon a sun- 
a, the happiest of the ephemera. 


= t ° ° ° . ' 
But how uncertain are al! human affairs—how rashly do unthinking morta!s 


) ' 


ist their own hopes, by crushing in the bud the germ of their fortunes! 
‘nlortunate Number One! how recklessly did he destroy the budding honors, 
‘iat Were ripening for his brow,and would doubtless have given him among 
Us contemporaries, that fame which will now, in all probability, not be 
warded until poste rity shall do justice to his long-neglected merits. The 
: nhouce had been written by our friend, approved by ourself, handed over to 
he devil, conveyed by him to the printer, and duly set upin brevier, under 
6* 
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the head of *Critical Notices’-—when Number One, with the impatient 


cur. 


osity of the boy, who crushes his watch to see the works, determined to brea 
by violence into our sanctum sanctorum, and drag into existence the fondly. 
exp eted evidence of the immortal sublimity of his poetic genius. In th 
pursuance of this burglarious intention, the following paragraph was insert: 

in the Mirror, edited by the said W. D. Gallagher, and another: 

‘Mr. Hall’s table is rather scantily supplied with books. Our city book- 
sellers should look to this fact, and have it otherwise. It is certainly n 
right, that the leading periodical of the West should have its powers of anare 
lance over western literature cramped, by not being furnished with wester 
books for animadversion.? This was certainly a modest attempt at taking 
care of Number l. 

On the same day, Mr. Perkins, then the editor of the Cincinnati Chronicle, 
came out in the following explicit language: ‘I see no notice of M: 
Gallagher’s little volume of poems, eitherin this number of the Magazine, v: 
the onefor March. Such an omission can scarcely be accidental; and design- 
edly to omit to notice a volume which has come from a western man and 
western press, if possessed of any merit, is, I think, to be untrue to the pur 
pose and duty of a western magazine. Mr. Gallagher has a name in th 
world of letters, that should entitle any thing of his to a notice of some kind; 
and to pass him by, I consider as unjust, as to attack Judge Hall in the man- 
ner of the last New England Magazine.’ 

Of the delicacy of one of these gentlemen, in pouting his lip, because his 
little volume of rhyme was not honored with a notice quite as soon as | 
expected; of the other, in passing sentence upon us for not doing that, whic! 
it was within our own option todo or-not as we pleased; and of both, in th 
monthly judgment they have thought proper to pass, upon the manner in whic. 
the editor of this work discharged his duty—we leave others to judge. Th 
ordinary rules of decorum would have suggested, to persons conducting 
literary periodicals, in the same city, that they were not the most impartia 
judges, of the degree of ability, propriety, or taste, with which we has 
exercised our discretionary powers. A little reflection might have shown 
them—and but little is expected on their part—that in the business of select- 
ing and arrapging his topics, an editor must exercise his own judgment, anu 
that there is some degree of arrogance in the pretension to dictate to a cvr- 
temporary in such matters. The sentiments of an editor, as of any othe! 
writer, are proper subjects of comment; the manner in which he conduc’ 
his work, isso much a matter of taste, that this might be left to his su 
scribers. If any feeling of rivalry prompts the captious spirit of the editors «' 
the Mirror, they might be quieted by the reflection, that our work is intende.. 
for the perusal of adults, and does not interfere with the proper sphere of th 
Mirror and Chronicle. 

On the same day, on which the above quoted remarks appeared in the Mirre 
and Chronicle, it was announced in the latter, that ‘ Mr. Perkins has made an 
arrangement with Messrs. Shreve and Gallagher to unite the Chronicle an¢ 
Cincinnati Mirror,’ under the joint editorship of those three gentlemen. Here. 
then, the cat is let out of the bag: we see the connection between their sim- 
ultaneous paragraphs, and the cause of Mr. Perkins’ sensitiveness on the sco" 
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Vir. Gallagher’s poem. The ‘three single gentlemen rolled into one,’ have 
aken each other tor better for worse, and the care of each other’s literary 
fame has become a cabinet matter. ‘They will now, all of them, have more 

ne to attend to the superintendence of our work, and we suppose that our 
debt of obligation in that behalf will become more weighty than ever. We 
would not be so indecorous as to hint, that a little of the care bestowed upon 
us, might not be thrown away athome. ‘They doubtless understand their own 
hyusiness as well as ours; we have not heretofore meddled with their concerns, 
ind shall not doit now. We wish success to the united weaklies, and have 


| 


1) doubt they will deserve it—if it be true that two negatives make an 
affirmative. 

We might inquire, while we have these subjects on our table, by what right 
they undertake to disclose the names of the anonymous writers in the Western 
Monthly? When a writer chooses to withhold his name, and the editor thinks 
proper to conceal it, what else than mere impertinence, can prompt another 

litorto make it public? In one number of the Mirror, an article in our 
work signed J. J. J. is styled, ‘remarks on the writings of Addison and Steele, 
by Mr. Jewett;? and inthe number before us, we are told of * Mr. Mansfield’s? 
article on aerial navigation, and the same liberty has been repeatedly taken, 
nreference to our contributors, in both these papers. By what species of 
esponage, this intimate acquaintance with our concerns is gained, we neither 
know noreare. ‘The disclosures furnish a harmless kind of gossip, which 
may, perhaps, give interest to the Mirror, and be appropriate to its pages; and 
we shall not object to any thing by which the trio may be enabled to furnish 
anusement to their readers, or gain importance for themselves. 

In the number before us, is a paragraph, purporting to be a review of the 
Western Monthly, for June, the writer of which signs himself *P., which 

uitial is supposed to designate the Vumber 3 of the concern—the last and 
least of the trio. It is one of the most curious specimens of ignorance, impu- 
dence, and mortified vanity, that we have lately met with. ‘The insect that 
sat upon the horn of the bull, and hoped he did not incommode the great ani- 
inal by his weight, was not more thoroughly satisfied of his own importance, 
‘han is the writer of that precious scrap of conceited nonsense. We do not 
know that we ean amuse our readers better than by analyzing this little edit- 
rial atom, the first sentence of which is as follows: 

‘The first article of this number claims to be a notice of Crayon Miscellany. 
No. 1, by Irving. The writer says he has given the volume but a hasty peru- 
sul, and in consequence his notice is in a great part occupied by general 
remarks upon Mr. irving as a writer, which, though just,are not remarkable 
tor nove Ity.’ 


Here we have an article which “claims to be a notice ’—how it claims to be 
a notice, is not stated—nor are we told whether it is, or is not, what it is said 
to claim to be; but a little further on, the writer uses the phrase, *his notice? 
by which he admits that it is a notice—where then is his objection? It js 
"just, but not remarkable for novelty ’—very pleasant criticism, that! We have 
Written a just article about Washington Irving—but there is no novelty in it! 
We should be glad to know which of the fastidious three wrote the article in 
‘te Mirror, informing the people of the city that the town clock did not strike 
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regularly, and whether that was intended as an original discovery? Thig js 
rather poor stuff, we must try another sentence. The critic passes on to an 
article of one of our contributors—* Extracts from the journal of a touriet’~ 
on which he makes the following sage comment: 

‘New Orleans, for instance, he tells us is on the left side of the river; ashe 
was coming from New Orleans to Cincinnati; and Ais left was westward, this 
expression might cause some doubt as to the situation of the city, &e.? 

We can readily account for the ignorance of the writer of this singular 
comment, whose pregnant apotogies for editorial blunders, have caused him to 
be generally known as the Apolo-gy, and who will probably have retracted 
half the errors that we have pointed out, before this article can pass through 
the press, But as the juvenile readers of the Mirror might be misled by his 
ignorance of geography, we inform them, that good writers continually use 
the terms right and left bank, in reference to the course of a river, and that 
these terms are not used properly in any other way. In Malte Brun’s geog- 
raphy, vol. 5, this form of expression will be found used thus: 

‘They settled on the left bank of the Rhine.’ p. 143. 

‘The suburbs on the left bank of the Maine.’ p. 161. 

‘On the left banks of the Iser” p. 179. 

‘On the left bank of the Rokitna, is seen the small town of Kroman.’ p, 186. 

‘Bruck, situated in a valley on the right of the Danube.’ p. 199. 

In the memoirs of Marshal Ney, published by his family, may be found the 
express ons, 

‘Rutten is a village situated on the left bank of the Roer.’ p. 38. 

‘The Austrians were beaten and driven to the right bank of the Thur.’ p. 
lod. 

The writer of the tour is a plain western farmer, but it is quite obvious that 
his knowledge of the use of language is superior to that of the Number 3 of 
the Mirror. We extract again: 

‘He also remarks that **there are a French and an American theatre at New 
Oxleans;”? this we believe “are a fact.”?? 

In a note at the foot of the column, we find appended, ¢ this is grammatical, 
but against usage, we believe.’ Indeed! then why point it out? The fact 
that there are two theatres at New Orleans, is not disputed—the form of 
expression alone, is objected to—but before the paragraph is printed, the writer 
finds out his mistake, and prefers the baseness of an apology, to the magnan- 
imity of avoiding the necessity of making it! He would rather be wrong in 
the gratification of his malignity, than right in wearing the assumed guise of 
a gentleman. But he is not certain whether it is grammatical— this is gram- 
matical, but against usage, we believe.’ Although one of the leavened—all the 
way trom Boston—he is not quite certain what is the grammar, and usage, in 
this very diflicult case. Could not the united ingenuity of the firm solve 
the enigma, or does it turn out that even three negatives do not make an 
affirmative ? 

The * Buckeye celebration,’ affords the writer a subject for the display of 
his malignity, too inviting to be allowed to pass. We committed the offence 
of finding something worthy of praise in a western festival, and of noticing, 
favorably, the exertions of the natives. The ‘leavened’ is offended. He 
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cts to the terms, ‘spirited and elegant,’ ‘pure and felicitous,’ applied to 
ration of one Ohian, and the word ‘elegantly,’ used in reference to the 


ration of another, without giving any reason, but simply to give vent to his 


His mention of Mr. Worthington is too contemptible to re quire a reply 
provoked and ungentlemanly attacks of the Mirror, upon one whose 
on is not before the public, show the three to be as destitute of good 
ners, as they are deficient in common sense and grammar. 

‘Excerpts,’ they have not reaad—‘one sentence our « ye lit upon.” How Uué 
:} Whatis the meaning of lit? The ephemera should rea ly study gram- 

r they will spoil all the boys and girls that read their little paper. 
Enough. We have heretofore passed over the little impertinences of the 
Virror and Chronicle, because it is out of our way to notice this small kind ot 
They have their sphere, and we have ours—and the y cannot draw us 
the course we have laid down. We have not time to write them into 
riety; and it they have no other means of making themselves known, 
prating about the Western Monthly, they are welcome to proceed. 
We can afford to put up with a little harmless gossip, or inoffensive assump- 
n—but when these people become personal and impertinent—when they 
he editor, and not his work, the subject of attack—and endeavor to 
zgle themselves into notoriety, by puny acts of vengeance, they must be 
that their insignificance will not defend them from the punishment due 
ces, Which, though very childish, show the perpetrators to be very bad 
ren. They are old enough to know how to behave better; and at all 
events, should abstain from criticism, until they have learnt to know their 


ngit hands from the left, and to distinguish between the singular and plural 


Tue Inrinen, on THE Fatt or Mexico. A Romance. By the author of Calavar. 
In two volumes. Philadelphia: Carey, Lea & Blanchard. 1830. 

Ix our remarks upon Calavar, we commented at some length upon the inter- 
sing portion of history selected by its author. We may therefore discharge, 

‘h more brevity, our office towards the work before us, the scene of which 
also laid in Me xico, during the successful expedition of Cortes. 

Dr. Bird has done ample justice to his subject, and has maintained the high 
which he had previously taken among American writers. ‘The Infidel is 
yequalto Calavar,inall respects. We do not consider it superior to its pre- 
‘essor, or affording any higher evidence of the vigor of the writer’s intellect, 
‘we think it caleulated to be more extensive ly read. ‘The incidents are 
fe humerous, the transitions more rapid, and the descriptions not so much 
fied, as in the former work. The character of Guatimozin is nobly 
fawn, and gives an inexpressive charm to the story. 
= 


/he Womankind are not so much to our taste as the men, but we do not 


ect tothem. ‘The main attraction of the work is its fidelity to history, and 

| ] ~ . . . 7 i bd . 
delightiul freshness which it throws around the frightful, yet romantic 
“TY; of the conquest of Mexico. Cortes stands before us, surrounded by his 


Tim 


Captains, and his merciless bands of savage Europeans—and we see 
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mingled in singular combination, the avarice, the atrocity, the superstition, 
which led to deeds of the blackest criminality, and the heroism of high-minded 
aspiring ambition. So, too, with the Mexicans—with much that was savage, 
there were traits of simplicity, of self-devotion, of high virtue, and of social 


eulture, which are classical and refreshing. 


Tue Crayon Miscetiany. By the author of the Sketch Book. No.2. Cop- 
taining Abbottsford and Newstead Abbey. Philadelphia: Carey, Lea & 
Blanchard. 1835. 

In no instance does genius present itself in a more graceful garb, than when 
the energies of one highly gifted mind are devoted to the pleasing task of 
portraying the excellencies of another. Seldom have we read any thing with 
so much delight, as we experienced in the perusal of the interesting account 
given in this volume, of the visit of Washington Irving to Walter Scott. I: 
gives us a better idea of the Scottish novelist, than we have ever had before. 
It is one of the most delightful of Irving’s sketches, and will be cherished by 
the admirers of Scott, as a noble monument to his memory. 

Newstead Abbey has also its attractions—but the memory of Byron is not 
honored, and respected, and loved, like that of Scott. We may wonder, as 
we gaze at the eccentric and profligate course of Byron; but our affections 
cling to Scott—we love the man who has delighted and instructed the age, 
while he has maintained a dignified and pure character, and displayed in hin- 
self a model of the social and moral virtues. 

The second volume of the Crayon Miscellany, is unlike the first, because 
the subjects are wholly different, but it is equally spirited and meritorious, and 
will be read with avidity by his numerous admirers. 


CuronicLes or THE North American Savaces; containing sketches of their 
ancient and modern history, religion, traditions, customs, and manners, 
laws and regulations, language and dialects, medicine, biography, &e., 
together with topographical sketches of the country west of the Mississipp!, 
and north of the Missouri rivers. No. I. May 1, 1835. Conducted by J 
GaLLanD, M. D., of Carthage, Illinois. 

Tue title page of this work leaves nothing to say, in regard to the design of 
it, of which we heartily approve. The conductor is a gentleman of libera! 
education, who has a fondness for the study of the social and political histor 
of the aborigines of this country. He is placed under circumstances favora- 
ble to the collection of many interesting facts connected with this interesting 
race, who are so rapidly disappearing before the white population of the wes 
We cannot but wish that the patronage of this periodical may be such as © 
enable the conductor to devote his time to a department of history and biog- 
raphy, so rich, and so intimately associated with the rise of this republic, as 
the one on which he has entered. 
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It is, perhaps, unnecessary to suggest to Dr. Galland, the importance of 
ereat care, in regard to the traditions which he may publish, in illustrating the 
yistory of the Indians. These traditions, when authentic, are excellent aids 
) determining the origin of this race of people, but many which have been 
ven to the public, are the ingenious fabrications of the whites. To select 

e genuine, and reject the spurious, will require much labor and accurate 

servation. When any important tradition is given, it would be satisfactory 
~ see it accompanied with a brief narrative of the circumstances under which 

was obtained, and the evidences of its authenticity. 


J 


The ‘cosmogony of the Sawkee and Musquawkee Indians,’ given in the 
oresent number, is one of much interest. It purports to have been preserved 
y them, by means of hieroglyphic symbols, in the mish-shawn, or * medicine 
bag. from time immemorial. The account given in it of the creation of the 
world, and the destruction of mankind by the flood, correspond, in remarka- 


ble particulars, with the Mosaic record of the same events. 


RESULTS OF METEOROLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS, 
TAKEN AT BELLEVILLE, ILL. IN MARCH, APRIL, AND MAY, 1835. 


The times of observation are, V o’clock, A. M. and [ and IX, P. M. 
The mean temperature for each of these three hours, and for each month, is as 
nail 
Vv. I. IX. Mean of the Month, 
For Manos, ... +. 34.16....-. W4....- W95..... 41.9 
‘aor. * ores § Fees | ees | 
Mat, 6c ce BB ccs TO ee es CE. se BH 
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For the Bean, ..« « G6.35 . 2.0 3 0 GGT 0 nn ot COD te BE 
Thus, the mean temperature of the whole season is 53.82, 
The maximum and minimum for these times of observation, are: 
For March, max. 73°,on the 3lst: min. 11° onthe Ist. 





April, » S81, Ist 99 24.00, 17th. 
May, 3» 89.50, 22d 3 40.00, 10th. 


The mean temperature of we]l water, and the amount of rain that has fallen each 
month, in inches and hundredths, are 
For March, — well watery 51.83—rain, 1.48 
April, ” 52.735 » 1.97 
May, + 593.62 4, 5.50 
Mean temperature of well water for the season, 52.73, and the whole amount of 
rain 3.95. About three inches of snow fell on the 2d of March. 
For March, the fair days are 20, cloudy 4, variabie 5, rainy 2. 


April, ws 18, - 7, - ~ o & 
, May, “ 15, “ B “ 14, “ :. 
or the whole spring, Ss *m * 2% * 2 


Biue-Birds were seen the 3d of March; meadow-larks, on the 15th; hard frost on 
ihe 13th and 14th of April; blue violet and spring beauty in bloom, on the 9th of 
April; cherry-trees, on the 20th; English strawberries, on the 27th; early peas in 
“oom, on the 14th May. 

he latter part of May, there were frequent heavy thunder showers; at one time, 
‘very day for several days in successior;. 
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ABSTRACT OF METEOROLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS, 
the Month of Arnit, 1835; taken at the Woodward High School, 
































Cincinnali. By Joseru Ray, M. D. 

. Thermometer. |Barometer.| Course |Char’tr cS |Char’t} Lisi rica 
223 | mean Wind. of Rain! W eath| Miscellany, 
S = = |min.|max.|m.tem.theight in’s.|AM--PM | Wind. | er. | 

1 58.0/81.0) 68.3 | 29.293 | sW-S8W |str.bre. \fair, mre 
82 50.585.0| 66.8 | 29.413 | NE-NE |It.bre. Iclear. line day. 
3 150.087.0) 69.2 | 29.307 | se-se |It.bre, | .62) fair. rain night. 
1 62.087.5| 72.2 | 29,927 | sw—sw |str.bre.| .22/ vari. [rain night. 
© 5 63.0'83.0) 70.0 99 213 Wrw |str.bre.| spr. | vari. | wet morning. 
6 53.073.0| 60.3 | 29.373 | NE=NE jIt.wd. | .2])vari. | wet morning. 
7 52.0 76.0) 55.6 29.210 E-E |str. wd. .45| cloudy. | rain 1 P.M, 
8 49.059.0| 52.6 | 29.117 | N-nw [lt.wd. | .29/ cloudy.) wet day, 
9 '42.047.0; 44.0 | 29.167 | N-NW It.wd, Al cloudy.| wet forenoon. 
10 (36.0 61.0) 48.3 | 29.367 | Nw—w |It.wd. | fair. foggy morning, 
1] 42.073.0} 57.6 29.373 | sw—sw |It.wd. | cloudy. | 
O 12)52.082.0! 64.3 29.363 | se-se |lt.wd. | .O7) vari. [rain night. 
13 154.076.0| 62.3 | 29.073 | se-se |hg.wd.| .72] cloudy.!thun, stor. 8P.M. 
14 50.0. 80.0) 62.0 28.967 | sw—n_ Istre wd. vari. 
15 45.771.0| 56.4 | 29.207 | n=nw str. wd, clear. | 
16 40.0 74.0) 55.7 29.277 | Nw-Nwistr. wd. clear. |fine day. 
17 43.2.78.0) 60.1 | 29.357 | N-NE |str. bre. clear. 
18 48.0.85.8] 66.7 | 99.397 | sw—-sw |str. bre. fair. 
@ 19 60.8 91.0) 74.9 | 29.340 | sw—sw |str.wd. vari. 
20 62.0/82.5| 67.3 | 29.263 | sw—sw |str. wd. -21\ vari. 
21 164.0.85.0) 71.3) 29.243 | e-e |lt.wd. | -42)cloudy./rain 4 P. M. 
99 |63.0'79.0) 63.0 29.370 | NE=-NE jlt.wd. cloudy. | 
93 56.387.3| 70.8 | 29.387 | se-se {It.wd. fair. | 
24 62,0.78.2| 69.1 | 29.487 | sw-sw |lt.wd. | spr. jvari. [spr.9 and 2. 
25 59.0.87.0) 72.0 | 29.417 | sw—sw |lt.wd. | .27)vari. [rain 5 P.M. 
96 65.0.86.0| 74.0 | 29.310 | sw-gw |it.wd. | spr. |vari.  |spr. 11 A.M. 
@ 27 |66.0.87.0| 72.3 | 29.290 | sw-sw |hg. wd.| 266) vari, jstorm 6 P. M. 
98 |66.06.88.5| 77.3 | 29.210) | sw-sw |hg. wd.| 1.77| vari, | stormy night. 
99 |62.0/80.0| 70.3 | 29.247 | w-w |str.wd. fair. | very windy. 
30 |61.0|85.0| 72.0 | 29.353] w-w Istrewd. fair. | 
31 \64.0/89.4| 73. 29.260 | sw-sw \str. wd} 1.25| vari. |storm 7 P. M. 
Mean temperature of the air, (Fahrenheit’s scale) - - + 60°34 
Maximum height of thermometer, - - - - - - 91°00 
Minimum height of thermometer, = - = “ : - 40°00 
Range of thermometer, - - - - - - - - 51°00 
Warmest day, May 28th. 
Coldest day, May 9th. 
Mean height of barometer, (English inches) - - - - 29.2864 
Maximum height of barometer, - - - ~ - - 29.51 
Minimum height of barometer, - - - - - - 28.94 
Range of barometer, - - ° - ° ° - . 
Perpendicular depth of rain (English inches) - - - - T3i 


Direction of Wind: N. 2 


’ days—-NE. 34 days—E. 2 days--SE. 32 days— 


S. 4 day—SW. 124 davys—W. 34 days—NW. 3 days. 
Weather: Clear and fair 11 days—variable 13 days—cloudy 7 days. 


. } i gu 
The mean temperature of this month exceeded that of the same month, in 1834 
The maximum temperature was 5° greater. ‘The quantity of rain has dee 
unusually great, being exactly three times the amount that fell in May, 1834. 


1,159. 
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